








This is a special place 

where some do what others only dream about. 
And life has a flavor all its own. 









Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Lights: 12 mg’*tar"0.8 mgnicotine—Kings: 17 mg''tar!'1.0 mg nicotine— 
100’s: 18 mg' 'tar!' 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May'78 
LightslOO's: 12 mg"tar!' 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 
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The spirit of the Czar lives on. 




It was the Golden Age of 
Russia. Yet in this time when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. And 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was Genuine 
Vodka. Wolfschmidt Vodka. 
Made by special appointment 
to his Majesty the Czar. And 
the Royal Romanov Court. 

It's been 120 years since 
then. And while life has 
changed since the days of 
the Czar, his m' 

Vodka remains 
the same. 

Wolfschmidt 
Genuine Vodka. 

The spirit of the 
Czar lives on. 
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Wolfschmidt Vodka • Distilled from grain • 80 and 100 proof • Wolfschmidt. Relay Md 
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LETTER FROM TIHIE PUBLISHER 


"Both of us were resigned to dying be¬ 
cause it seemed like such a good op¬ 
portunity to do it," says H. Marvin Bird. 
63, author of the harrowing sea adven¬ 
ture, A Long Time Between Beers , 
starting on page 74. “When death 
seemed so close, I became fascinated 
with it. I thought, ‘Well, here it comes. 
Now I’ll get some of the answers.’ But 
Bill and I really talked just enough 
about it to agree we wouldn't talk about 
it. After all, death is a rather morbid 
subject, don’t you think?” 

For 11 horrendous, morbid days. 
Bird, a dedicated landlubber who had 
spent his life in such pursuits as dry 
cleaning, building contracting and 
mortgage insurance, had been lost and 
seemingly hopelessly adrift in the 16- 
foot Lazy in the raging Gulf of Cal¬ 
ifornia. With him was his friend and 
co-worker. Bill Knorr, who was far 
from an old salt himself. Very far. 

Theirs is a tale of men doing things 
that neither knew how to do, like build¬ 
ing a makeshift still to produce drink¬ 
ing water. “I had no technical knowl¬ 
edge," says Bird. “We did it because 
we had to.” But daughter Lydia, 24. of 
Santa Barbara, who helped write the ar¬ 
ticle, says of her inventive father, “He 
knows how things work. He has always 
had a logical mind.” The still, born of 
this logic, produced about a quart of 

BIRD: A SNUG HARBOR AFTER THE STORM 


potable water: it saved their lives. 

The nightmare began a few weeks 
after Bird, a resident of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia for 24 years, had retired from 
Family Life Insurance Co. Knorr had 
just bought the Lazy , and the two 
thought that it would be fun to join a 
flotilla on a lengthy trip to the southern 
part of the Gulf. Soon after getting un¬ 
der way, however, it was apparent that 
Bird and Knorr lacked the ability and 
the boat lacked the capability to make 
such a voyage. So they dropped out. 
first to make a minor repair, then to 
fish. As they were heading to shore af¬ 
ter each man had caught half a dozen 
triggerfish, the fearsome wind known 
as the chubasco sprang up. raising 
mountainous waves. 

“Marvin survived because he knew 
a lot about survival,” says Paul Palm- 
quist of Orange, Calif., a friend of Bird’s 
and a member of the search party. 
And why does Bird think he survived? 
“You’ve got me stumped.” he says. 
"But we were optimistic when we had 
no reason to be. And we didn’t fight 
with each other." 

These days Bird has found a snug 
harbor on Spain’s south coast where 
he lives in the tiny village of Fuengi- 
rola—without a telephone. He has three 
logical reasons for doing without one: 
I) it costs about $1,000 to get a tele¬ 
phone installed: 2) because it costs so 
much, few have telephones, so Marvin 
would have no one to call; 3) and most 
important. “I retired to get away from 
the telephone.” 

Bird plays golf, gardens—and goes 
fishing in the Mediterranean. How can 
he bear to set foot on another boat? 
Says Bird. “Frankly, it has never oc¬ 
curred to me that such an awful thing 
could happen again. But sometimes at 
night when I’m out on the sea. I do 
think about it. And a very cold shiver 
goes up my spine." 


Sno-Fire . . . soft, luxurious comfort 
that lasts! Wool/Nylon yarns 
prevent sagging or binding. True 
rib top covers knee or can be worn 
cuffed. Matching cap of the finest 
quality 100% Wool. Insist on 
Wigwam . . . anything else is a 
substitute. 

X WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 
In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., 

—v Prov. ot Quebec 
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RCA announces 
SelectaVision400. 

The video cassette recorder 
that turns on and off 
and changes channels 
for a whole week 
...all by itself* 





Think of the four 
shows you want to put 
on video tape this week. 

The game on Monday, the 
special on Wednesday, perhaps 
the Friday movie, or something 
educational for the kids. 

Now, simply by touching a few buttons, 
you program your selections into the timer of 
the incredible new SelectaVision 400. The rest is 
automatic: The 400 will turn itself on at kickoff 
rime, silently record the 
game, then turn itself 
off. When it me for 
your second selec¬ 
tion, the 400 turns 
itself to the proper 
channel and starts 
recording again —auto¬ 
matically. The entire 

schedule is preset by you The 400s programmable timer 

11 1 . turns the recorder on and off and 

Up tO 3 Whole week in changes channels—automatically 

advance -as many as Set it up to seven days in advance- 

four different shows or even the same program 
for seven straight days. And you’ve got up to 
four hours before changing cassettes. 


The 400 has more going 
for it. Like the maximum 
time available on a single 
cassette —up to 4 hours. Plus 
new electronic channel selection. 
Remote pause control. Direct-drive 
motor. Special circuitry that auto¬ 
matically compensates for changing signal 
strength. And quality video tape made 
to our own rigid 
specifications. 

Its all 

there in the 
new 400. 

So s something else. 

Our new optional color 

Cameras. With a Canon Selection productions Model 

6 y 1 a 1 00002 features a Canon 6:1 

:1 200 m lens. An elec- zoom fens 

tronic viewfinder. And a price that puts 
home color productions well within your 
budget. 

The new RCA SelectaVision 400. The 
4-hour video cassette recorder with the 7-day 
memory. 

Let RCA turn your television into 

SelectaVision. 


CAUTION: The unauthorized 
recording of television pro¬ 
grams and other materials may 
infringe the rights of others 
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Put your skills on the line in the most exciting, most realistic sports games ever created. 

WIUWBKONES! 



To win at this authentic pro game, 
you've got to be a whole 
coaching staff! 

PAYDIRT! 



Now you can put together a dream team 
of your own. and then manage it through some of 
the most exciting games of all time! 

SUPERSTAR BASEBALL! 


• Send in every play 1 

• Play the clock! 

• Outpsyche the other team! 

• Build a defense to contain whatever they can 
throw at you 1 

SI put a whole season's results through a computer 
to develop the Play Action charts that are the secret 
of the unmatched realism you get in PAYDIRT! 

Each team's strengths—and weaknesses—have to 
be taken into account. Everything's included for 
gruelling head-to-head competition except for the 
roar of the crowo 


Imagine Koufax pitching to Babe Ruth' 

Hank Aaron and Ty Cobb on the same team! 

Si’s computer makes it possible. They analyzed the 
career records of 96 superstars, summarized it all on 
unique Player Performance Cards . . and put you in 
command. No big league manager has ever had it 
so good. Trades, batting order, what pitching great 
to send to the shower, it's all up to you—and 
whoever's sitting across the table. 


COMPLETE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


THE SEASON NEVER ENDS WITH 

Sports Illustrated Games 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES. DEPT. SI-7, P O BOX 3640, BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21214 

Send me the game(s) ordered below. I enclose S10.00 per game plus SI.00 per order for handling. 

sni» t 


□ Paydirt! 

□ Superstar Baseball! 
Also available: 

□ Go for the Green: Replay 
18 super holes from such 
courses as Merion, Olympic, 
Baltusrol, Augusta. 

□ Baseball Strategy: Luck 
isn't a factor here . just 
your baseball knowledge and 
management skills. 


□ Win. Place & Show: Become 
owner, handicapper. jockey- 
bettor. strategy and skill 
decide big money winner. 

□ Football Strategy: Award¬ 
winning game based on 
play-calling genius of the 
legendary Johnny Unitas 

□ Challenge Golf: Famous- 
arid awesome— Pebble 
Beach reproduced 
magnificently in scale for 
you to master. 


□ Speed Circuit All-skill 
racing at Monaco, Monza, 
Watkins Glen require skill & nerve 

□ Basketball Strategy. 
Fast-action game in which 
you control players of varied 
abilities—just as in real life. 

□ College Football: 32 of the 
all-time great college teams 

. . . yours to match up in 
undreamed of gridiron battles. 
Check your list 
SJ Games make great gifts! 








Dale of this order _ 




□ Check or money order enclosed to The Avalon Hill Game Co. 
Bill ( ) Amexco I I Master Charge ( ) Visa 


Interbank No.:_Account No 

Expiration Date: —_ 

Signature:__ 















The gift for all seasons. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED isn't just a gift for the 
Christmas season. 

It's a gift for the football, baseball, hockey, 

bsskgMll; gslf ; sailing: fishing; ear rasing; 

soccer, track—and every other kind of season 
It's a whole year of Christmas pleasure... 
weekly surprise packages. Including a Silver 
Anniversary Issue in August, because 1979 is 
Si’s 25th Anniversary. 

You can give all the seasons of sports to all the 
friends on your list for very little money. 


A gift subscription costs only $21.95 a year- 
more than $3 off the basic rate of $25. 

To order, just fill out and mail the attached gift 
form. Or for faster action, call the toll-free num¬ 
ber below. Right away, we ll rush you handsome 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to 
announce your gifts with. 

But Christmas is close at hand. So get your 
order off today. After all, can you think of any 
other gift that gives so much pleasure, for so 
many seasons, for so little money? 


Sports lllustrated/Time & Life Building/Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Sports Illustrated is published weekly except tor a double issue at year-end and occasional special issues 


To give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for Christmas, phone 800-621-8200 toll-free today! 
(In Illinois, call 800-972-8302) 












KORBELOF CALIFORNIA 




The new 
Lady Godiva 
startles wheelme: 

Bloomer girls, daringly clad in 
revealing tweed knickerbockers, 
are causing a great uproar 
among the city’s wheelmen. 
Apparently, the sight of silk to the 
knee proves to be a safety menace 
for some. Yet the cafe set raise 
their champagne glasses to 
passing Godivas as the bloomer 
debate continues. 

There ivas a time, a golden 
city and Korbel. 


B00K1AIK 

by BILL VERIGAN 


NON-RUNNERS TAKE HEART. THERE ARE 
OVER 180 MILLION OF YOU IN THE U.S. 


At last, a movement is afoot—or perhaps a 
non-movement is awallow—to free the non¬ 
runner from his closet, if he can get up the en¬ 
ergy to leave. As the blushing red cover of 
The Non-Runner's Book (Collier Books, 
S2.95) says, here is ‘advice and reassurance 
for the millions of Americans who want to 
know ‘Is it all right if I don’t run?’ ” 

Admitting that they are actually “a pair of 
rich and successful sneaker manufacturers ... 
atoning for the damage they’ve done.” Vic 
Zicgel and Lewis Grossberger have dared to 
come to the defense of that maligned, mis¬ 
understood group—the non-runners. 

Runners have had it all their way in the 
’70s. With missionary fervor, they have in¬ 
doctrinated non-runners with tiresome ac¬ 
counts of the joys of jogging. They have sub¬ 
jected the unconvinced and unconverted to 
nasty sneers as they sprint through stalled traf¬ 
fic. And every hamlet with a population of 
more than 80 has its very own marathon. No 
wonder non-runners have gone underground. 

Until now you probably thought you were 
all alone. But on page xiii. the authors reveal 
a suppressed statistic from the Bureau of Sed¬ 
entary Activity, which estimates "there are 
more than 180 million non-runners in the 
United States.” This well-documented book 
is loaded with information that will probably 
never be valuable, useful or even suitable for 
small talk at a cocktail party. 

The sad tale of R. V. Winkle, the upstate 
New York resident "who tried for a mara¬ 
thon nap without working up to it gradual¬ 
ly." is a warning to those who might be tempt¬ 
ed to overindulge. 

A full chapter is devoted to what runners 
are trying to say when they speak Runncse. 
Another chapter describes "Sex and the Sin¬ 
gle Non-Runner” in such embarrassing de¬ 
tail that it is suitable for a 5-year-old. Fa¬ 
mous non-runners arc held up for emulation. 

Photos and drawings support the text. 
There is a rare, poignant picture of Dave Prin- 
glitz trying to refasten his big right toe after 
it had fallen off during the 1974 Boston Mar¬ 
athon. Not a million words could describe 
his bewildered face as he ponders why he en¬ 
tered a marathon in the first place. 

In short, here is everything that might elic¬ 
it a chuckle about non-running, a sport that 
definitely fails to take itself seriously. 

Jog right down to buy it. and you might 
never run again. As Calvin Coolidge. the pa¬ 
tron to whom The Non-Runner's Book is ded¬ 
icated. said. "I do not choose to run." END 
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The jeans with the fancy 
stitching on the back are the 
world's best-selling jeans. 
Fancy stitching—fancy price 
tag. The jeans on the right 
are JCPenney Plain Pockets. 
They cost $ 10.00. Which 
would you rather have? A 
half-cent's worth of stitching 
on your pocket, or some 
extra money in your pocket. 
Available in denim and 
new Denim Extra 

Plain Pockets Jeans 
only at 

JCPenney 


Also through the catalog 




The New Chevrolet Wagon enters 
1979 with two big years of experience 
and success behind it, It looks as new 
and contemporary today as it did the 
day it was introduced. 

So it's easy to understand why it's the 
best-selling wagon in America. 

The New Chevrolet offers the kind of 
features people need and want in a 
wagon. Everything from trim, contempo¬ 
rary styling to plenty of practical room. 


There's a convenient three-way 
door-gate, a four-foot-wide cargo area 
and even two lockable rear storage 
areas. Plus more. 

The New Chevrolet Wagon. It's the 
best-selling wagon in America. For a lot 
of very good reasons 
(?) Three-way door-gate. Opens like a 
regular door, or the glass slides down for 
a reach-in window. The rear door also 
folds down like a gate for cargo. 

(D 7/,-foot floor. Fold the rear seats 


down for 7'/ } feet of practical, usable 
floor space 

(D Convenient armrests. Front seat 
armrests available on 50-50 seats for 
driver and passenger use. 

(?) Available roof carrier. Adds even 
more cargo area. Great for luggage or 
large, bulky items. 

( 5 ) Underfloor storage. On 2-seat 
models. 8.0 cubic feet of lockable stor¬ 
age under the rear cargo floor (less on 
3-seat models). 










ng wagon. 


© Push-button seat conversion. A 

touch of a button folds the second seat 
down. A fingertip control lowers the 
available third seat. 

©All-vinyl interior. Deep, full-foam 
seats in standard vinyl upholstery, with 
your choice of available colors. Cloth 
interior also available 
© Available Superlift rear shocks. Air- 
adjustable rear shocks that enable you 
to alternate between heavy load and 
normal balance. 


© Extra storage. 2 cubic feet of con¬ 
venient side-compartment storage, plus 
built-in utility trays for a variety of items 
(To) 87 cubic feet, lakes loads up to 4 
feet wide through the rear opening. And 
with the rear seat down you get 87 cubic 
feet of cargo area. 

Talk to your Chevy dealer today 
about buying or leasing the wagon 
America has driven to the top. The New 
Chevrolet. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The strong tasting low tar. 

Only 9 mg tar. 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by BRUCE NEWMAN 


THE UNGENTLE ART OF PERSUASION 

Unlike man’s finer instincts, which seem 
to percolate downward and settle in the 
bones, arrogance is a gassy thing that ris¬ 
es irresistibly until it finds a point of re¬ 
lease, usually the mouth. Last week a pall 
of arrogance hung over San Francisco 
and Green Bay, following two incidents 
involving the general managers of the 
NFL teams in those cities and the news¬ 
men who cover them. 

Joe Thomas, who was brought to the 
San Francisco 49ers two years ago to be 
the franchise’s savior, has been some¬ 
thing less than that. Thomas is a Mach¬ 
iavellian character who had a formidable 
record of success with Minnesota, Mi¬ 
ami and Baltimore, but despite the face¬ 
lift he has given the 49ers. the team has 
won but one game this season. That 
prompted Frank Blackman of The San 
Francisco Examiner to write a piece lay¬ 
ing the blame at Thomas' feel. It was 
not a flattering article, typified by such 
Blackmanisms as “The 49ers are Joe 
Thomas’ team and they stink.” 

Thomas learned of the story before the 
paper hit the street, and he hit the ceil¬ 
ing. Locating Blackman in a disco, Thom¬ 
as approached him on the dance floor. 
According to Blackman, an irate Thom¬ 
as squeezed him repeatedly on the upper 
arm and accused him of being “a turn¬ 
coat.” After haranguing Blackman for 
several minutes. Thomas, shouting. “I’m 
going to get you for this." was led out by 
the assistant manager. 

Thomas later said he would like to see 
Blackman taken off the 49ers' beat, and 
owner Eddie DeBartolo concurred. "I’m 
going to see if there is any legal way we 
can keep Blackman from covering the 
49ers," said DeBartolo. 

Thomas has a reputation for highhand¬ 
edness. so his outburst was not altogeth¬ 
er surprising. The shocker came a few 
days later when gentlemanly Bart Starr, 
the coach and general manager of the 
Green Bay Packers, threatened reprisals 
against four reporters who refused to sup¬ 
press the fact that the Packers were ap¬ 


parently in violation of the league’s so- 
called stashing rule. 

Starr had invited Duane Thomas, the 
itinerant running back, to Green Bay 
for the permissible 24-hour tryout with 
the club, which might have been duly 
noted and forgotten—Thomas did not 
make the team—had not Thomas re¬ 
mained for a week of workouts. When 
he was first asked about Thomas’ pro¬ 
longed presence, Starr protested. “1 can't 
make him leave town. We can’t tell 
him he can’t be here if he just wants to 
continue working out on his own." De¬ 
spite his statements for the record, how¬ 
ever. Starr said privately. "We don't 
want everyone knowing we’re still look¬ 
ing at him.” 

When it became evident at a news con¬ 
ference that the four reporters had 
checked with the NFL office to see if it 
was investigating the matter, Starr was 
furious. “This is a damned cutthroat busi¬ 
ness,” he said. “There are other blood¬ 
thirsty bastards out there trying to get 
an edge: working out guys in pads with 
their teams. They're cheating. We don’t 
cheat, but we’re going to go to the limit 
within the rules and we’re going to bend 
them within the framework." 

Starr paused. "You can print what you 
want." he said, "but if you print this, 
you're not going to come through this 
door again.” 

Subsequently. Starr publicly admitted 
that Thomas had used the Green Bay fa¬ 
cilities for the entire week, but that he 
didn't realize this was against NFL rules. 

Two days later he laid down some rules 
of his own: henceforth all practices would 
be closed: interviews with players would 
have to be arranged through the Pack¬ 
ers’ PR office: one of his regular news 
conferences would be canceled, and at 
the remaining news conferences, radio 
and TV people would meet with Starr 
first, then he would see the print media 
people one by one. The entire news con¬ 
ference lasts about 30 minutes, which 
would allow the writers only a few min¬ 
utes apiece with Starr. 


As in Thomas' case, the Packers' own¬ 
ers have rallied to Starr's defense. In this 
case, however, the owners are the cit¬ 
izens of Green Bay, hundreds of whom 
have stock" in the team. The newspapers 
that printed the Duane Thomas story 
have been showered with letters and 
phone calls, some abusive, describing the 
reporters as villains and traitors. 

There is something terribly wrong if 
newsmen working conscientiously at 
their craft arc considered traitors. And 
for that matter, Thomas and Starr are 
not really villains, either: just frustrated 
men who. for a moment anyway, failed 
to act gracefully under pressure. 

AND IF YOU SEE 700 BLUE LIGHTS, 

IT’S THE MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 

Cy Young Award winner Ron Guidry 
of the New York Yankees often knows 
when he owns an opposing batsman by 
the look of fear in his eyes. When it comes 





to reading eyes. Guidry is a champ from 
way back. Recently he invited several of 
his Yankee teammates to his home in La¬ 
fayette. La. to go frog hunting, a sport in 
which the eyes definitely have it. And 
they can keep it. 

It’s no wonder that none of his team¬ 
mates accepted Guidry’s offer, after his 
remarkably descriptive report about what 
to look for on a frog hunt. To start with. 
Guidry explained, three men set out in a 
pirogue in the dead of night: one to hold 
the light, another to steer, and a third to 
jump in naked after the frogs. 

“If you sec two blue lights coming at 
you." says Guidry, "and the lights are 
far apart, it isn't a frog, it's an alligator. 

continued 
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We at Avis have a sure cure for the business traveler’s heebie-jeebies. 

The Avis charge card. 
Along with the Avis Wizard Number (which comes with the card), it’s the 
miracle prescription that relieves car-renter anxiety in seconds. That’s because 
the Avis Wizard System has all ofyour important car rental information, so it 
takes only seconds to make a reservation and complete the rental form when 
you pick up your car. All you do is show your driver’s license, sign, and go. 

Voila! Relief! 

So ifyou’re interested in relieving anxiety and don't already have an Avis 
charge card, apply for one today. I 

Call today toll free 800-331-1212 


We Try Harder. 


AVIS 



Chevrolet Caprice 


Av is features G.Vt tars and trucks. 



IF YOU'RE GOING TO BUY AN 
EASY-TO-USE CAMERA, MAKE SURE 
IT'S REALLY EASY TO USE. 


Like many ol the new, compact 35mm reflex 
cameras, the Minolta XG-7 is automatic You 
simply point, focus and shoot The XG-7 sets 
the shutter speed up to 1 / 1000 th of a sec 
ond And you get perfectly exposed pic¬ 
tures. automatically 

But easy operation is more than just auto¬ 
matic exposure Here's what to look tor 
when you compare cameras at your photo 
dealer 

Easy focusing. The XG-7's viewfinder is 
big and bright, even in the corners Your 
subject snaps into critical sharpness 

It's easy to be creative. You can make the 
automatic exposure setting brighter or 
darker for creative effects 

An easy-to-understand electronic view¬ 
finder. Light emitting diodes tell how the 
XG-7 is setting itself and warn against under- 
or over-exposure 

An easy-to-see electronic self-timer. The 

self-timer lets you get into your own pic¬ 


tures It's a large flashing light mounted on 
the front of the camera The flashing speeds 
up when the picture is about to be taken 
An easier-to-use auto winder. It automati¬ 
cally advances film, 
as fast as two pic¬ 
tures a second You 
attach the optional 
Auto Winder G with¬ 
out having to remove 
(or lose) any caps 
from the XG-7 
The easier-to-be- 
creative flash. The 
optional Minolta Auto 
Electroflash 200X 
synchronizes contin¬ 
uously with the 
winder This feature 
allows you to take a sequence of up to 36 
flash pictures in about 18 seconds 
The important “fittfe" extras. The XG-7 


has a window that shows when film is ad¬ 
vancing properly A memo holder holds the 
end of a film box as a reminder There's even 
an optional remote control cord 

Fast, easy handling. The way a camera 
teels has a lot to do with how easy it is to use 
Is it comfortable or awkward 7 Are the con¬ 
trols placed where your fingers naturally fall, 
or are they cramped together? The Minolta 
XG-7 is human engineered for comfort and 
smooth handling It's quiet, with a solid feel¬ 
ing you find only in much more expensive 
equipment 

Easy-to-change lenses. Remove or at¬ 
tach lenses with less than a quarter turn 
And a system of almost 40 different lenses, 
from fisheye to super-telephoto, makes the 
XG-7 a key to virtually unlimited creativity 

Try the Minolta XG-7. At your dealer Or 
write for literature to Minolta Corp , 101 Wil¬ 
liams Dr, Ramsey, N J 07446 In Canada 
Minolta Camera (Canada) Inc . Ont 
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so stay in your pirogue. Also, if you see 
four lights coming closer, don’t move. It’s 
a frog, all right, but a frog sitting on a 
water moccasin.” 

Guidry didn't say whether he would 
be the one to hold the light, steer the 
boat, or do the jumping. But it’s hard to 
imagine that anyone who would leap 
stark naked into a swamp in the middle 
of the night would let the odd cotton- 
mouth bother him. 

LIP SERVICE 

Loose lips may not sink ships anymore, 
but they almost torpedoed Georgia 
Tech's football team in its game with 
Florida on Oct. 28. With a little more 
than six minutes remaining in the third 
quarter and Florida leading 10-3. Tech 
was at the Gators’ 37-yard line, fourth 
down, a yard to go. A Tech substitute en¬ 
tered the game just before the Yellow 
Jackets lined up in punt formation, and 
that substitute brought in a play he trans¬ 
mitted to his teammates in the huddle. 

Little did the player know that as he 
spoke. Yancey Sutton, a sophomore line¬ 
backer for Florida who has been deaf 
since childhood, was reading his lips. 
What Sutton read was, “Fake punt, run 
left." He raced over to Florida Lineback¬ 
er James Harrell and Defensive Back 
Warren Gaffney and warned them. “Run 
left! Run left!” 

The Tech back running left was nailed 
in his tracks by Gaffney, who was wail¬ 
ing for him behind the line of scrimmage. 

The Gators took over and drove to 
the Yellow Jackets’ two, but failed to 
score and wound up on the short end of 
a 17-13 score—losing one for the lip- 
per, you might say. 

FLYING THE FRIENDLY SKIES 

Of the 100.000 species of butterflies in 
the world, only a few migrate. One of 
these, the monarch, flutters southward 
to Mexico City by the millions in late 
September, its orange, brown and black 
wings forming a cloudlike effulgence in 
the sky. This year. 76 monarchs whose 
life cycle was being studied in a biol¬ 
ogy class at the University of Delaware 
did not get their wings until the end of 
October. By then the temperature was 
dipping below 50°. which is the point 
at which the monarch’s wings cease to 
function. Dr. Robert Stegner, whose class 
was responsible for the butterflies’ late 
departure, posted an appeal for a ride 
South for the monarchs. Even for a col¬ 


lege ride board, the request must have 
seemed a bit bizarre: 76 butterflies; 
BIOLOGY MAJORS: GOING TO FORT LAU¬ 
DERDALE UNTIL WEATHER SHAPES UP; 
WILL PAY FOR GAS. 

No ride was forthcoming, but when 
Stegner heard that the football team was 
headed for Charleston. S.C. for a game 
with The Citadel, he got the monarchs 
on board the Fightin' Blue Hens’ charter 
flight. In Charleston, the monarchs went 
for the sky. and the Fightin’ Blue Hens 
went for the skillet, losing 21-14. 

NOT SO PLACID 

There is a hint of trouble in the crisp air 
of Lake Placid, N.Y.. where a lot of con¬ 
struction and paper shuffling is going on 
in preparation for the 1980 Winter Olym¬ 
pics. Ski Racing magazine reports that 
the projected budget for the Lake Placid 
Games has gone from $80 million to S150 
million and will almost certainly go high¬ 
er. and that the Federal Government, 
whose stake in the event is already in ex¬ 
cess of $50 million, will be called upon 
to kick in more money. The Economic 
Development Administration, which au¬ 
dits Lake Placid spending, has said there 
is a need for an additional $14 million to 
complete construction already under 
way. and Lake Placid officials have asked 
the government for the money. 

Meanwhile, the EDA has confirmed 
that it is investigating “apparent irreg¬ 
ularities” in the awarding of construction 
contracts as well as indications of nep¬ 
otism. overstaffing and expense-account 
padding. Lake Placid officials privately 
concede that they may have done some 
overhiring, but they otherwise defend 
practices that the EDA calls question¬ 
able. To that end. the Lake Placid Olym¬ 
pic Committee called a press conference 
last week to state publicly that it is act¬ 
ing in good faith. 

Typical of the LPOC response to the 
EDA revelations is the fact that some 
committee officials have ignored recom¬ 
mendations that they fly economy-class, 
unless traveling first-class is “absolutely 
necessary.” One Lake Placid source ar¬ 
gues. “If our president is traveling with 
the president of the United States Olym¬ 
pic Committee and the American IOC 
member, and they fly first-class, is he go¬ 
ing to separate himself from them?” 

The prevailing view in Lake Placid is 
that the EDA is engaged in a power play 
to get control over the Olympic purse 
strings. And indeed, the investigation— 


so far anyway—seems to be of nickel- 
and-dime proportions. But Washington’s 
vigilance should be encouraged. On top 
of federal outlays for the Lake Placid and 
Los Angeles Games. Congress last month 
passed a $16 million appropriation to 
beef up the USOC's development pro¬ 
grams. Maybe all three of those gentle¬ 
men should have flown economy. 

FIT TO BE TIED 

Over the years nearly 1 1% of all Nation¬ 
al Hockey League regular-season games 
have ended in ties. So far this season the 
figure has been running closer to 25%. 
and one night four of the six games 
played were ties. Although the percent¬ 
age will almost certainly come down as 
the season goes on. it has been clear for 
some time that weaker NHL teams are 
often content to play for a tie. The typ¬ 
ical scenario is that such a team plays 
over its head to hold a rival even, then 
hangs on in the closing minutes by such 
uninspired means as dumping the puck 
repeatedly into the other team’s zone. 

Some NHL officials defend play-for-a- 
tie tactics, arguing that home crowds are 
rewarded with ties that probably would 
become losses if the NHL had overtime 
play. It is hard to believe that anybody is 
really pleased with a tie. At any rate, bla¬ 
tant stalling tactics deaden the very stage 
of the game—the closing minutes—that 
should be the most exciting. 

An obvious answer is the sudden- 
death. 10-minute-limit overtime period 
used during the regular season by the ri¬ 
val World Hockey Association. In the¬ 
ory. a team can still play for a tie in the 
closing minutes of overtime, but things 
don’t usually work out that way. In the 
WHA’s six-year history less than 5% of 
all games played have ended in ties. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rick Venturi. Northwestern football 
coach, after his team was beaten 63-20 
by Ohio State: “The only difference be¬ 
tween me and General Custer is that I 
had to watch the films on Sunday.” 

• Jimmy Dickey. Kansas State football 
coach, asked to compare the 1971 and 
1978 Oklahoma teams: “It’s kind of like 
comparing the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. They’ll both drown you.” 

• Wendell Mosley, Texas Southern foot¬ 

ball coach, describing his team’s 22-16 
loss to Grambling: “Grambling was 14 
points ahead before I could get my 
headset on.” end 
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You remember it fondly if you’re a Cadillac owner now. And if you’re not, 
you have a rewarding experience waiting for you. How do you know 
the time is right? Of course, only you can decide. But it is true that more and more 
people are making that decision sooner in life. Don’t you think 
you’ve waited long enough for the car you’ve always wanted? That’s Cadillac. / 
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T he sports columnist of the Penn State Daily Col¬ 
legian , forgive him his youth, took Penn State’s 
classy fans to task last week. Penn State’s classy 
fans sometimes cheer as if they were at the opera, 
and are known to garnish their pregame tailgate par¬ 
ties with platters of prosciutto, thinly sliced and 







Penn State stopped Maryland 27-3 in the 
showdown of unbeatens as the Nittany Lions held 
the Terps to minus 32 yards on the ground and 
stole five passes by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


rolled, and imported champagne. But the Colle¬ 
gian's editorialist didn’t give the fans credit for that. 
He said they were “humdrum” and “mellow” (may¬ 
be it’s the champagne) and so “passive” that they 
complain when somebody stands up for the kickoff. 

He asked, “When was the last time continued 
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you saw anything resembling a standing 
ovation when the defense came off the 
field? It’s only No. 1 [in the country] 
against the rush, that’s all.” 

He said it was time they woke up. 

He said it was time “for this place to 
start to rock.” 

Well, the Penn State fans stood up for 
the defense last week. They stood up 
78,019 strong, those among that record 
number not puffing for Maryland, and 
rocked Beaver Stadium as the defense 
stuffed the Maryland offense like a sau¬ 
sage. And they stood up for the offense, 
too, as it riddled the Maryland defense, 
rated fourth best in the country, for 444 
yards, or about twice its usual yield. 

And they stood up waving signs that 
said sooners or later, we’re gonna 
get you and threw oranges (for playing 
Oklahoma in the Orange Bowl, get it?) 
onto the field whenever the offense rid¬ 
dled or the defense stuffed. If a body 
didn’t have The Daily Collegian to tell 
him how blase they are, one would have 
to say it looked suspiciously like the Penn 
State fans had been saving themselves. 

For now it is November, and the prom¬ 
ise that budded in early fall is coming 
close to fruition. Because, for sure, the 
wide-awake Penn State football team is 
casting a lengthening shadow as it ar¬ 
rives on the threshold of what could be 
its first national championship, whether 
Joe Paterno admits it or not. 

(You remember Joe, of course, Penn 
State’s brilliant but low-pitched coach 
who wouldn’t say “national champion¬ 
ship” even if it were the password out of 
a Siberian labor camp. Joe will now ad¬ 
mit, however, that this is the best Penn 
State team he ever had and it is “in a 
good position for all the marbles." Mar¬ 
bles are what you have lost if you don’t 
think Joe would like that. Just for fun.) 

On a day so perfect for football—crisp 
blue skies, clattering russet leaves among 
the smorgasbords in the parking lots— 
that it cleared your sinuses just walking 
into it, the No. 2 Lions walloped No. 5 
Maryland, 27-3. Thus they got their 17th 
straight win but, more important, Penn 
State slammed the ball into No. 1 Okla¬ 
homa’s court. 

Oklahoma, the only other undefeated 
major college team, plays No. 4 Nebras¬ 
ka this week in Lincoln. If Oklahoma 
wins, it virtually clinches the Big Eight 
championship and an Orange Bowl trip 
as the host team. That would result in a 
showdown with Penn State, providing 


the Lions do not clutch against North 
Carolina Slate this Saturday, or Pitts¬ 
burgh on Nov. 25. An Oklahoma loss 
would only multiply Penn State’s bowl 
possibilities, assuming the Lions then 
move up to No. 1 (and why not?). This 
prospect brought scouts from five bowls 
to State College, Pa., mingling like an¬ 
gleworms in a jar and eyeing each other 
warily. 

One of them was the onetime Okla¬ 
homa halfback and Heisman Trophy win¬ 
ner Billy Vessels, scouting for the Or¬ 
ange Bowl. Vessels (impartially, of 
course) said an Oklahoma-Penn State 
game would be a lulu because Billy Sims, 
the eight-yards-a-carry Sooner halfback, 
“runs at tackles.” Penn State’s tackles are 
Matt Millen and Bruce Clark, the most 
fearsome twosome in college football. 
Furthermore, said Vessels, he didn’t 
think Oklahoma “protected all that well” 
against the pass, and Penn State has 
Chuck Fusina, the quarterback every¬ 
body east of Stanford’s Steve Dils says is 
the best passer in the nation. Fusina him¬ 
self is a hot Heisman candidate. 

Here's how to judge Fusina: he passed 
for 234 yards against the Terrapins, com¬ 
pleting 15 of 29, one a 63-yard touch¬ 
down strike—and he had an off day. 

Since a pivotal early victory over Ohio 
State. Fusina has had available more and 
more pass routes in the Penn State flight 
plan. Against Maryland, he was able to 
use a full complement, getting comple¬ 
tions to his tight end, split end, two flank¬ 
ers and three running backs. 

To beat him, Maryland needed d fierce 
pass rush, as does anyone hoping to ham¬ 
per a good passer. Ordinarily, the Terps 
get the rush, because they are tenacious 
and tough enough to manhandle oppos¬ 
ing lines. But Paterno said beforehand 
he didn’t believe Maryland could beat 
his offensive line. And if it couldn’t, Fu¬ 
sina would have a big day. 

Maryland couldn’t. Fusina could have 
knitted a sweater while he waited for his 
receivers to get open. Curiously, all that 
time occasionally seemed to hurt more 
than help because the longer he waited 
for the best angles the more he seemed 
to overshoot receivers. And Fusina’s fre¬ 
quent play changes at the line of scrim¬ 
mage often went unheard in the din and 
caused a spate of Penn State penalties. 
Still. Fusina managed to check off suc¬ 
cessfully often enough that he was able 
to get more production out of his run¬ 
ners than Paterno had hoped. 


The first Lion offensive play of the 
game was a screen to Fullback Matt Su- 
hey off a double fake and it got Penn 
State started on a drive that led to Matt 
Bahr’s 16th field goal of the year, a 33- 
yarder. Late in the first quarter a 34-yard 
run off a trap play by Tailback Mike Gu- 
man was called at the line to set up a one- 
yard Fusina dive for a touchdown that 
made it 10-0. And in the second quarter 
a sensational leaping, left-handed catch 
by Flanker Bob Bassett, also on a check¬ 
off. set up Bahr’s 44-yard field goal for a 
13-3 halftime score. 

But the clincher was an apt demon¬ 
stration of why Paterno calls Fusina the 
best long passer he has had. Midway 
through the third quarter, Fusina hit 
Flanker Tom Donovan deep up the mid¬ 
dle on a pattern in which Donovan was 
actually acting as a decoy. Donovan’s job 
was to clear the middle deep, for the pri¬ 
mary receivers. But in so doing, he got a 
step on the defensive end dropping back 
to cover, and when the Maryland cor- 
nerback didn’t support, Fusina saw it and 
rifled the ball 30 yards upfield. The 63- 
yard touchdown play and Bahr’s conver¬ 
sion made the score 20-3, and Maryland 
was doomed: it could have played a week 
without making up such a deficit against 
the Penn State defense. 

How good is Penn State? Well, how 
good does it have to be? It is possible 
that the Nittany Lions have reached that 
sublime state in a superior team’s life 
when its ability to deliver is consistent 
with its needs. 

“There comes a time,” says Paterno, 
“when a team realizes how good it is, 
not only knowing it can win but doing 
the things it takes when it has to.” He 
says he felt this happening in the first 
quarter against Ohio State, at least de¬ 
fensively. Fusina believes the offense 
caught up to the defense in the first half 
against Kentucky, when the Lions were 
methodically devastating en route to a 
30-0 victory. He says that since then they 
had treaded water, winning over lesser 
foes, but that the beat was still there. Two 
or three of the younger players, disturbed 
by wins that were merely wins, not blow¬ 
outs, came to Paterno before the Mary¬ 
land game, wanting to have a team meet¬ 
ing. “I told them. ‘What for? We’ll be 
all right. We’re going good. You have 
that kind of meeting when you’re not 
going good.’ ” 

Of course, Penn State could still lose 
one or both of those last two games. 
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Stranger things have happened. Mary¬ 
land Coach Jerry Claiborne noted two 
days before the game that the Lions had 
a recent history of falling on their ranked 
noses after beating his Terps, which they 
have now done 12 straight times under 
Paterno. After the last three Maryland 
games. Penn State lost the next week. 

“What I'd like to do.” said Claiborne, 
“is play them a week after wc play them.” 

When you begin to answer how good 
Penn State is. you cannot but begin with 
the defense because it is a bona fide mo¬ 
nolith. If there is a better one in the coun¬ 
try, says Claiborne, he doesn’t want to 
see it. Neither does Steve Atkins, his star 
(119 yards a game) running back, or Tim 
O’Hare, his Cinderella quarterback. 

Atkins, like all Maryland players un¬ 
der Claiborne, has been introduced to 
psycho-cybernetics, the mind-condition¬ 
ing exercises in which you picture what 
you are supposed to do over and over 
until it translates into physical action. If 
Atkins pictured this, he is a world-class 
masochist: tackles Clark and Millen and 
Middle Guard Greg Jones penetrating 
and closing his lanes, or holding their 
ground so that a backwash could not be 
created to allow him room to free-lance; 
linebackers Paul Suhey and Lance Mehl 
filling so quickly, and ends Larry Kubin 
and Joe Lally pressuring so totally that 
the store went broke before the front 
door could be opened. 

Atkins was held to 38 yards in 18 car¬ 
ries. He never made a run longer than 
six yards. Psycho-cybernetics or not, he 
never even looked like he would make a 
run longer than six yards. Counting Penn 
State quarterback sacks—there were 10. 
and another dozen were barely averted— 
the Maryland rushing game totaled a 
grand minus of 32 yards. 

The sacks were mainly O'Hare’s cross 
to bear. O’Hare is a fifth-year student 
who had never won a letter and got the 
job this year on sheer persistence and 
quick, scrambling feet. He said before the 
game he was looking forward to a com¬ 
parison “with a Hcisman Trophy can¬ 
didate.” He knew he wasn’t one himself, 
but that he “loved to pass” and thought 
a duel with Fusina would be fun. He nev¬ 
er knew what hit him. Kubin alone had 
three sacks, and the pressure was so great 
O'Hare seldom had the time to enjoy the 
view downfield. On those rare occasions 
in which he, or his 6' 7" sophomore re¬ 
placement. Mike Tice, did manage to 
launch a ball, a second-story man cum 


safety named Pete Harris would mate¬ 
rialize in front of the Maryland receivers 
and pick it off. Franco’s younger brother 
intercepted three times to give him nine 
for the year. 

O’Hare simply never had a chance. 
The first time he scrambled, an opening 
was quickly filled by 260 pounds of Clark. 
The first two times he passed, he had 
256 pounds of Millen suffocating his liv¬ 
ing space. It was not nice work, and you 
wouldn’t want it if you could get it. 

Closeted with his team after the game, 
Paterno stood on a bench and waved for 
attention, and then conceded, “That 
wasn’t bad.” 

Greeted with hoots at this, he held up 
his hands and grinned again and said, 
“All right. O.K. You did just fine. But 
you’ve got to remember, there’s still some 
things we have to do. Don’t get cocky. 


We’re not there yet. But if you play this 
way the next two games, everything will 
take care of itself.” 

As is his custom, Paterno walked home 
from the stadium. He was amazed, he 
said, that there were still people in the 
parking lots, munching and sipping and 
throwing oranges. They stopped him for 
autographs and clapped him on the back, 
and when he got home his 12-year-old 
son David, who had watched the game 
on television because of a cold, matter-of- 
factly reported that ABC had shown a re¬ 
play of the previous night’s pep rally at 
which Paterno made a rousing speech. 

“Yeah, well, how’d I do?” Paterno 
asked. 

“To tell you the truth. Dad, you looked 
bombed.” 

The Daily Collegian ought to get on 
David’s case. end 


Matt Bahr kicked two field goals, the second set up by Holder Bob Bassett with a nifty reception. 


L ast week a scandal of sorts was avert¬ 
ed in the National Hockey League 
when an unannounced saliva test ordered 
by President John Ziegler revealed that 
the massive Atlanta Flames had not, in 
fact, been eating hay at their training 
meals. A visibly relieved Ziegler stated. 
“We found some traces of oats and bar¬ 
ley. yes. but there was no evidence of 
hay. Absolutely none." 

So, just what has gotten into the 
Flames? After being ignominiously dis¬ 
patched from the Stanley Cup playofTs 
in two straight games by Detroit last 
spring. Atlanta got off to the third-best 
start in NHL history this season, tying 
its first two games and then winning 10 
straight before Montreal put out the 
Flames' flame Saturday night, beating 
them 4-2 at the Forum with three power- 
play goals and one empty-net score. 

Nonetheless, Atlanta has the best rec¬ 
ord in hockey. The Flames have not only 
won. but they have also won convinc¬ 
ingly. Four of their 10 victories came 
against the league’s elite—Montreal, the 
New York Islanders and Philadelphia 
twice. Seven were decided by three or 
more goals. None was decided by one 
goal. And Goaltender Dan Bouchard had 
back-to-back shutouts against Philadel¬ 
phia and Pittsburgh last week. For their 
first 13 games the Flames averaged 4.92 
goals while giving up 2.61. Six of those 
games were played on the road, and in 
six of the 13 the opposition scored the 
first goal. The Atlanta Flames, who had 
the seventh-best record in the 18-team 
NHL last season, are no fluke. 

The Flames are the NHL's youngest 
and biggest team. This is no accident. 
“In 1973 we took a look at the success 
the Flyers were having," says Atlanta 
General Manager ClifT Fletcher, "and de¬ 
cided right then and there to keep our 
draft choices—not trade them away— 
and go with size in the draft. We’ve stuck 
to that." 

The results make up the heart of the 
Flames' stable—er. roster—which aver¬ 
ages 6' I", 193 pounds per man despite 
the presence of the league's smallest play¬ 
er, 5' 5", 155-pound Center Bobby La- 
londe. In 1973 Fletcher drafted forwards 
Tom Lysiak (6' I", 195). Eric Vail (6' 2", 
210) and Ken Houston (6' 2", 207). The 
next year he chose 6' 4". 210-pound De¬ 
fenseman Pat Ribble. and in 1975 he 
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C’MON, FLAMES, 

YALL LIGHT MAH FIRE 


Hockey's hottest team is the big, young Atlanta Flames, and they may well put 
a match to the Georgia city's tag of 'LosersviHe, U.S.A.' by E. M. SWIFT 


picked 6' 3". 211 -pound Right Wing Wil¬ 
li Plett. In 1976 he found an even bigger 
forward. 6' 3". 220-pound Harold Phil- 
lipofT. This year the Flames’ preferred 
monster was a 6' 2Vi ". 210-pound Clark 
Kent look-alike named Brad Marsh, who 
plays defense. 

Marsh and Lysiak came directly to the 
Flames—no time in the minor leagues— 
and Lysiak has become the team captain 
and alltime leading scorer; he scored 
three goals in Atlanta's four games last 
week and has nine this season. Vail and 
Plett became Rookies of the Year. With 
13 players who have never skated for an¬ 
other NHL club, the Flames have as good 
a drafting record as any other team in 
hockey. 

Discussing his team’s prowess, Lysiak 
says. “Our game isn’t physical as far as 
hurting or maiming other players goes, 
but we try to get in the way of the other 
team. Intimidation is definitely a part of 
hockey. This year the other teams are 
watching our warmups instead of con¬ 
centrating on their own. thinking. ‘Ugh. 
football club.’ ” 

Atlanta Coach Fred Creighton points 
out that size is meaningless without 
strength. During training camp he elim¬ 
inated hockey’s traditional two-a-day 
sessions—a move many of the Flames 
credit for their fast start—so his players 
would have the time and energy to par¬ 
ticipate in a weight-training program. “It 
doesn’t make sense to work an hour and a 
half on your lower body and not spend 
any time from the waist up,” Creighton 
says. “Upper-body strength is very im¬ 
portant because hockey is a push-and- 
shove game. Any good team has got to 
win the one-on-one situations that come 
up in the corners, and it stands to reason 
that the stronger one has the edge." 

The line Lysiak centers, with the pug¬ 
nacious Plett (13 major penalties last sea¬ 
son) on one wing and Ken Houston on 
the other, depends on those corner con¬ 
frontations for its success. But it has been 
the finesse-oriented line of Center Guy 


Chouinard and wings Bob MacMillan 
and Vail that has been most responsible 
for the Flames' prolific scoring. At one 
point last week. MacMillan and Choui¬ 
nard both had 10-game scoring streaks 
and ranked 1-2 in the league scoring 
race. With a third line of Phillipoff. La- 
londe and former Penguin Jean Prono- 
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vost, who has scored at least 40 goals in 
four of the last five years, the Flames have 
as much firepower as anyone. 

The rap against the Flames is that their 
defense—consisting of non-household 
names like Greg Fox. Ribble. Dave 
Shand, Richard Mulhern and Marsh—is 
too young (average age, 22.8), too inex¬ 
perienced (average time in NHL, one 
year) and too obscure and certainly will 
collapse under pressure. However, as Ly- 
siak points out, “When the Flyers won 
their first Stanley Cup, how many teams 
would have wanted any one of their de¬ 
fensemen? But they played as a unit and 
knew what to do with the puck when 
they got it.” So do the young Flames. 

Goaltender Bouchard, the last of the 
original Flames selected by Fletcher in 


the 1972 expansion draft, is a prime rea¬ 
son for Atlanta’s fast start. Bouchard’s 
play and his reputation as a “delightful 
flake" have endeared him to Atlanta’s 
many newfound fans. “I’m a loose guy,” 
the goalie admits. “Hypertension kills 
more people than cancer. I don't want 
to die." When the offense sputtered brief¬ 
ly last week, Bouchard shut out the Fly¬ 
ers 3-0 (he had 40 saves) and the Pen¬ 
guins 2-0. All told, during the unbeaten 
streak the Flames were outshot 391-345, 
a statistic Creighton correctly dismisses 
as misleading. One of the reasons the 
Flames arc scoring more this year, he 
says, is that they are cutting down on low- 
percentage shots. 

Still, Creighton isn’t ready to say At¬ 
lanta will be a Stanley Cup finalist. “I'm 


encouraged with what we’ve done so 
far,” he says. “We thought we’d be bet¬ 
ter, and we are. But there’s too much 
hockey ahead of us to say we’re great. 
Hockey is a game that lends itself to 
streaks, and right now we happen to have 
the hot hand.” 

Bouchard, though, promised a bit 
more to Georgia Governor George Bus¬ 
by and the other 14,168 fans who came 
to the game against the Penguins at the 
Omni Friday night in order to support 
the team they are convinced will bury 
Atlanta’s reputation as “Losersville, 
U.S.A.” Accepting the Player-of-the- 
Momh award, Bouchard said in his best 
French-Canadian drawl, “Thank you 
very much. We’ll keep winning for y’all.” 

Pass the hay. end 



Defenseman Marsh muscles Bobby Clarke away from Bouchard. 


Lysiak centers Atlanta's biggest line and has scored nine goals. 





Lenny Wilkens has another tisl/ol ot miracles 


I n defiance of the law of gravity, the Se¬ 
attle SuperSonics. whom you may re¬ 
call as having soared nearly all the way 
up during last spring’s NBA playoffs, 
have resolutely refused to come down. 
In fact, if early warnings are any indi¬ 
cation. the entire Pacific Division— 
which appeared to be doomed to slide 
into the ocean, what with player defec¬ 
tions, lineup changes, injured rock-and- 
roll drummers and the corpse of the Buf¬ 
falo Braves polluting the neighborhood 
down in San Diego—seems once again 
to be head and goggles above the rest of 
the league. 

Last week, for instance, there were the 
Los Angeles Lakers of Karecm Abdul- 
Jabbar and Stormin’ Norman Nixon en¬ 
joying a five-game home winning streak. 
There were the Golden State Warriors 
led by their new guard. John Lucas, en¬ 
joying a five-game road winning streak. 
And there was Lloyd (Prince of Mid- 
World)—or is it (All-Air)?—Free heav¬ 
ing in approximately 7.000 points for the 
Sail-Buffalo Clippers. The Clippers, who 
are in last place in the Pacific, had al¬ 
ready won five games, or nearly as many 
as the first-place teams in the other di¬ 
visions. Which merely adds luster to the 
Sonics* record. Seattle was 9-1 out of 
the box—and it plays nine of its next 11 
games in the friendly un-confines of the 
Kingdome. 

There arc a number of ways to de¬ 
termine just how far the Sonics have 
come, now that they arc clearly one of 
the best-coached, best-balanced and 
least-crazed units in professional basket¬ 
ball. One can compare them with the 


THE SONICS KEEP 

THEIR GARDE UP 


Everything was supposed to fall apart in Seattle with Marvin Webster gone, but 
Tommy LaGarde has been a revelation at center as the Sonics continue to win 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


frantic and disorganized Bill Russell- 
coached teams or the Slick Watts teams, 
which were basically the same thing. One 
can point to last season at this time when 
the Sonics were 2-8 on the way to 5-17. 
which led to the coaching change from 
Bob Hopkins to Lenny Wilkens. Or one 
can even isolate on the NBA finals last 
June into which the Sonics, 42-18 un¬ 
der Wilkens. zoomed after defeating Los 
Angeles. Portland and Denver in the pre¬ 
liminary rounds. 

When the Washington Bullets beat Se¬ 
attle in the seventh game of the cham¬ 
pionship series, many felt that justice had 
been served, that the Sonics were mere¬ 
ly a group of average players who had ral¬ 
lied around a monster center. Marvin 
Webster, and had happened to hit a hot 
spell at just the right time. Surely after 
the team lost free agent Webster, the Son¬ 
ics would all return to journeymanhood 
and the franchise would disappear un¬ 
der one of Seattle's floating bridges. 

Well, it has become evident that these 
Sonics are virtually the same as those 
Sonics, and Marvin Webster didn't make 
them, they made him. Winning all those 
games and advancing through all those 
playoff rounds built trust and respect and 
a mutual confidence that one man’s 
leave-taking could not erase—even if that 
man was the Human Eraser himself. 

“I wish Marvin well.” Wilkens says of 
the departed Webster, "but the truth is, 
he was a luxury for us. We're playing bet¬ 
ter without him. We’re quicker, we have 
more depth and flexibility. My biggest 
problem is convincing these guys they 
can’t expect to walk out on the floor and 
just blow people out." 

Put another way—specifically by Se¬ 
attle’s Dennis Johnson, the 6'4" defen¬ 
sive specialist who became a star in the 
playoffs—"What is the surprise? Every¬ 
body on this club made everybody else. 

I wouldn't have got to do what I got to 


do last spring without everybody getting 
in on it.” 

Needless to say. the Sonics arc ecstatic 
about their two new players. With 
6' 10", 230-pound Tom LaGarde. who 
was an embarrassed cripple as a rookie at 
Denver last season, replacing Webster, 
and with 6' 8". 245-pound Lonnie Shel¬ 
ton. who came out from New York as 
part of the compensation for Webster, 
filling in as a backup forward, the team 
doesn’t miss a beat. Make that a beating. 
When 6' 11", 230-pound Jack Sikma. last 
year’s rookie find, thrashes around under¬ 
neath with LaGarde and Shelton, the 
Sonic lineup appears to have been de¬ 
signed by some sadistic engineer out at 
Boeing. 

Mainly because of this trio, plus vet¬ 
eran Paul Silas, the Sonics have aver¬ 
aged 51.4 rebounds a game and have by 
far the leading rebounding differential in 
the league. Primarily because of their de¬ 
fense—the Sonics arc the only NBA team 
holding opponents under 100 points a 
game (95.8)—Seattle also is way ahead 
of the league in point differentials. 

In their first six victories, the Sonics 
led an amazing 90% of the minutes 
played and were never behind in a fourth 
quarter. All of this made the team so full 
of itself ("The Green Wave keeps rollin’ 
over ’em.” Gus Williams said) that the 
Sonics grew careless: they led 14-4 at 
San Diego before falling asleep and los¬ 
ing for the first—and only—time. Now 
they have become so confident they are 
winning in spite of themselves. 

In two games last week Dennis John¬ 
son. the team's leading scorer, missed 15 
of 21 shots. In the fading seconds of a bru¬ 
tally tight game in Detroit, first Johnson 
traveled and then Fred Brown drop- 
kicked the ball out of bounds with no de¬ 
fender within six feet of either. And at 
New Jersey the team committed 14 turn¬ 
overs in the first quarter. Nonetheless. 
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Seattle came away with two cherished 
road victories. 94-93 and 102-81. be¬ 
cause the speedy Williams—the third 
man in Seattle’s ratal ing-guard system— 
quick-footed it to the rescue with 19 and 
27 points. 

"They know how to win on a bad night 
and that's why they're champions.'' said 
Piston Coach Dick Vitale, momentarily 
forgetting himself, which is not all bad 
when a man coaches the Pistons. 

"Their confidence makes them 25 to 
30% better than last year.” said Net 
Coach Kevin Loughery. 

On closer inspection, the Sonics are a 
fine blend of experience (Silas, called 
"35” by his teammates out of disrespect 
for his age. is in his 15th NBA season) 
and youth lLaGarde's infantile appear¬ 
ance gets him "carded" in drinking es¬ 
tablishments); of jive and solidarity; of 
shooters, passers, rebounders and de¬ 
fenders. Especially defenders. Blocked 
shots by Sikma and Dennis Johnson 
helped save the Detroit game. Against 
the Nets. John Johnson and. again. Den¬ 
nis Johnson, embarrassed the New Jer¬ 
sey scorers. Bernard King and John Wil¬ 
liamson. by harassing them into a 
combined nine-for-33 shooting night. 
Above all. the Sonics are consummate 
role-players. What Silas says about new¬ 
ly acquired veteran Guard Dick Snyder 
holds true for all Sonics: "Dick knows 
how not to deviate from his role." 

The most pleasant surprise of the 
young season is the role LaGarde has 
played in the middle. As a collegian at 
North Carolina. LaGarde was hard- 
pressed to draw attention from the likes 
of Milch Kupchak. Walter Davis and Phil 
Ford. Then in his senior year he lore up 
his knee and missed the Tar Heels’ run 
at the national championship (without 
him. they finished second). Several pro 
teams shied away from LaGarde because 
of the knee; probably only because Nug¬ 
get Coach Larry Brow n is a Carolina man 
did LaGarde wind up in Denver. But the 
knee never came around, and LaGarde 
suffered through a terrible season both 
mentally and physically. 

"Basketball has always been a key to 
how I felt about myself.” LaGarde says. 
"When I lost my quickness and jumping 
ability. I forgot how to play. I wasn't an 
athlete anymore. I felt I was nothing." 

Seattle, which had obtained Webster 
from Denver the previous year, gave up 
its tirst-round draft choice for LaGarde. 



LaGarde s knee has heated and he is throwing his 6' u) '. 230-pound frame around to good effect 


thinking of him as a backup for the Eras¬ 
er. While Webster spent the summer con¬ 
templating Gulf+Western’s zillions. La¬ 
Garde rehabilitated his knee. And he 
became a basketball player again, shock¬ 
ing the apprehensive Sonics with his tal¬ 
ent. “I heard he wasn't a player." says 
Brown. "Imagine my surprise.” 

Not to mention the surprise of others 
who saw LaGarde outplay Webster in 
Madison Square Garden in a 120-109 
victory or who witnessed his 32-point 
performance against San Antonio in a 
133-117 romp. 

LaGarde is a player. First of all. his 
perpetually blank, fishmouth expression 
hides a savvy mind and sharp instincts. 
Although LaGarde can hit the 12-foot 
jumper, he prefers to drive in close, 
where he is much quicker than most 


NBA centers. He is a deceptive shot- 
blocker. He has running and jumping 
skills similar to those of his college team¬ 
mate. Kupchak. now a Washington Bul¬ 
let. Wilkens says that on good legs La¬ 
Garde can be better than Kupchak. 

“I see Tommy in the Dave Cowens 
mold." says Silas. “He does the same type 
of things. Great leaper. Nice touch. In¬ 
telligent. Aggressive. Unscared of any¬ 
body or anything inside. You got to like 
him. Tommy will be an outstanding play¬ 
er in this league for a long time." 

"He's playing now the way everybody 
thought he could before the knee." says 
the Nets' Loughery. 

Which is ironic simply because the 
Sonics are playing the way everybody 
thought they couldn't before Tom La¬ 
Garde. END 
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IT COULD BE DOOMSDAY FOR DALLAS 



T his was the season the Dallas Cow¬ 
boys were supposed to be undefeat¬ 
ed, untied, unscored upon and under or¬ 
ders from NFL headquarters to hold the 
score down. And when the defending Su¬ 
per Bowl champions opened the season 
on Monday night TV by rolling up 583 
yards of total offense and routing Bal¬ 
timore 38-0, white flags were waving all 
over the league. In fact, it seemed that 
first week in September that the Cow¬ 
boys’ biggest problem would be to find a 
way to cram more diamonds on the 1979 
Super Bowl ring than the 28 they have 
on the 1978 model. 

Or so everyone thought. Instead, Tony 


Beset by troubles, the Super Bow! champion Cowboys lost their fourth game, to 
Miami, and now face a fight just to make the playoffs by JOE MARSHALL 


Dorsctt. Roger Staubach, Harvey Martin, 
Ed Jones, Randy White, Drew Pearson 
and all those other All-Planet Cowboys 
began to go bump in the day as well as 
in the night. Last Sunday in the Orange 
Bowl, the Miami Dolphins handed sup¬ 
posedly invincible Dallas its second 
straight defeat, 23-16. 

This left the Cowboys with a 6-4 rec¬ 
ord, and if the season had ended Sun¬ 
day, they would not have qualified for 
the playoffs. With the expanded format 


this season, which gives each conference 
an extra wild-card spot, a team needs lit¬ 
tle more than two box tops and a self-ad¬ 
dressed. stamped envelope to get into the 
playoffs. The Cowboys have yet to beat 
a legitimate contender, having lost to the 
Rams, Redskins and Vikings before the 
Dolphins. They barely scraped past Phil¬ 
adelphia and needed an overtime to beat 
downtrodden St. Louis. And with the Pa¬ 
triots, the Packers and a rematch with 
the Redskins ahead on the schedule, 
the forecast for Dallas may well be 
Doomsday. 

The Cowboys never gave themselves 
a chance against the Dolphins, who ex¬ 
tended their record to 7-3 while remain¬ 
ing within a game of first-place New Eng¬ 
land in the AFC East. Two weeks ago 
Dallas was losing to Minnesota 14-0 be¬ 
fore it had run off its fifth play from 
scrimmage. On Sunday Dallas was los¬ 
ing to the Dolphins 14-0 before it had 
run off its third play. And in each game 
it was a Dorsctt fumble on Dallas’ first se¬ 
ries that set up the opposition's second 
touchdown and put the Cowboys in a 
nearly hopeless situation. 

Down 20-3 to Miami at the half, the 
Cowboys clawed and scratched the rest 
of the game, just as they will have to do 
for the last six games of the season. Raf¬ 
ael Septien matched Garo Yepremian’s 
three field goals, and when Staubach 
passed to Billy Joe DuPrec for Dallas' 
first—and only—touchdown with 4:44 
left in the game, Dallas suddenly was 
dreaming about overtime. 

Forget it. On the Cowboys' next pos¬ 
session DuPree fumbled a pass reception 
at the Miami 31, and Norris Thomas re¬ 
covered for Miami. On the sideline Dal¬ 
las Coach Tom Landry turned and threw 
up his arms in disgust. Dallas got the ball 
once more, but on its last play Staubach’s 
desperation pass from the Miami 39 was 
intercepted by Charlie Babb near the 
Dolphin goal line. 

As they left the Orange Bowl, the be- 


Dorsett has taken raps from opponents as well as 
some teammates, who are critical of his attitude. 



draggled Cowboys were a long shot to 
be back in Miami for Super Bowl XIII 
on January 21. 

The Cowboys' problems this dreadful 
season have led to a lot of theorizing and 
alibiing in Dallas, with only the Cowboy 
cheerleaders escaping blame for the 
team’s sorry record. Here are some of 
the most popular theories: 

• "WE DON’T CARE WHO YOU ARE. JUST 
KEEP SAYING ALL THOSE WONDERFUL 
THINGS about us.” This is the favorite 
of the Cowboy players, who admit that 
they have been overconfident. How can 
you blame them? They were lopsided 
winners over Denver in Super Bowl XII 
after ranking first in the NFL both of¬ 
fensively and defensively. In the off-sea- 
son their two top NFC East rivals, Wash¬ 
ington and St. Louis, appeared to self- 
destruct. The Redskins fired Coach 
George Allen, and the Cardinals went 
one better, firing Coach Don Coryell and 
also ridding themselves of such top play¬ 
ers as Terry Metcalf and Conrad Dobler. 

“We haven't played with enough in¬ 
tensity,” says Dallas General Manager 
Tex Schramm, “and I think it’s because 
we haven’t had enough concern for our 
opponents.” 

Linebacker D. D. Lewis, the team's de¬ 
fensive co-captain, agrees with Schramm. 
“Sometimes it seems like we're just com¬ 
placent as hell,” he says. “We’ve got to 
get meaner on the field and not take any 
crap off other teams.” Lewis cited the 
L.A. ggme in which he says Ram Line¬ 
backer Isiah Robertson repeatedly spit on 
Cowboy players, without retaliation. 
“That showed us where we were men¬ 
tally,” says Lewis. “If we’d wanted that 
game badly, we’d have been so fired up 
we'd have attacked Robertson.” 

• “THOSE SUPER BOWL RINGS ARE BREAK¬ 
ING UP THAT OLD GANG OF MINE.” The 
Cowboys are not yet riddled with dis¬ 
sension, but the combination of compla¬ 
cency and losses has brought tension. 
Running Back Preston Pearson, for one, 
has pointed a finger at his teammates. 
“This team is too passive,” he says. “Peo¬ 
ple are intimidating us physically and 
jawboning at us, and we’re not respond¬ 
ing. If they want to continue to take all 
this and play passive football, then I don’t 
want to be part of this team.” 



Dallas' reshuffled offensive line has rarely afforded Staubach enough time to set up and pass. 


Other Cowboys, mostly veterans, bris¬ 
tled when some of their younger team¬ 
mates turned charter flights home from 
the Washington and Los Angeles losses 
into disco parties with loud music from 
their cassette players. On each flight the 
pilot had to tell the players over the PA 
system that he couldn’t land until they 
stopped socializing and took their seats. 
As one old Cowboy said, “It used to be 
pretty quiet coming home from a loss.” 

• “GIVE ME YOUR TIRED, YOUR POOR, 
YOUR CRIPPLED AND YOUR RETIRED ALL- 
PROS.” Miraculously, last year the Cow¬ 
boys didn’t make a single roster change 
because of an injury after the start of the 
season. This year they have already lost 
Running Back Doug Dennison and Tight 
End Jay Saldi for the year. Center John 
Fitzgerald sat out two games with a bad 
back, and cornerbacks Benny Barnes and 
Mark Washington have lost playing time 
with assorted leg miseries. So has All- 
Pro Defensive End Harvey Martin, while 
Linebacker Thomas Henderson, who had 
hepatitis in the offseason and missed most 
of training camp, seldom plays on spe¬ 
cial teams, where he used to be a stand¬ 
out, because of ankle and hamstring in¬ 
juries. The Cowboys also miss All-Pro 
Tackle Ralph Neely, who retired after 
last season. 

The Dallas special teams have been 
the hardest hit. Their chief Kamikazes — 
Saldi. Barnes and Henderson—are all 
useless or ineffective as a result of their 
ailments. When Dennison, a kickoff re¬ 
turn man. damaged a knee, he was re¬ 
placed by Larry Brinson. Brinson 
promptly fumbled the opening kickoff in 
continued 



Easy. Tom. easy. Don't blame it on the towel 
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COWBOYS continued 



the Minnesota game, setting up the Vi¬ 
kings’ first touchdown and giving them a 
lead they never relinquished. 

• "THIS OFFENSIVE LINE CAN’T BLOCK A 
hat.” The offensive linemen take excep¬ 
tion. pointing out that Dallas leads the 
NFC in rushing while averaging more 
yards per rush and yielding fewer sacks 
than it did in 1977. Nevertheless, if the 
Cowboys have an Achilles' heel, it is their 
offensive line. Dallas is averaging 155 
yards per game on the ground, but it has 
averaged less than 100 in its four losses. 
Against Miami the Cowboys had just 89 
yards rushing, their poorest output of the 
season. The inconsistency of the running 
attack—Dorset! averaged 112.5 yards 
rushing in Dallas' first four games but 
has averaged just 33.8 yards for the last 
four—has forced Staubach to go to the 
air all too frequently, often with disas¬ 
trous consequences. 

Before the season started, the Cow¬ 
boys were predicting All-Pro status for 
Tackle Pat Donovan, 25. and Guard Tom 
Rafferty, 24. Then Landry stopped shut¬ 
tling plays with his wide receivers and 


put Rafferty and Burton Lawless to work 
as messenger guards. Rafferty's play has 
suffered. Meanwhile, Donovan was 
moved to the more difficult left side as 
Neely's replacement, and he has not been 
as effective as he was a year ago. Don¬ 
ovan's old spot was taken by Andy Fred¬ 
erick. 24. but he couldn't do the job and 
had to be replaced by Rayfield Wright. 
33, once an All-Pro but now gamely try¬ 
ing to recover from knee surgery. 

• "there's a league-wide conspiracy 
to get the cowboys.” This is the fa¬ 
vorite of the Xs and Os crowd, which 
likes to argue that the rule change pro¬ 
hibiting the bumping of a receiver once 
he is more than five yards beyond the 
line of scrimmage has hurt the Cowboys 
more than any other team. "The philos¬ 
ophy here has always been to stop the 
run,” says Defensive Backfield Coach 
Gene Stallings. "That means we have 
played our cornerbacks and safeties in 
close to the line. In the past we could 
get away with this because we bumped 
the receivers as much as any team in 
the league." 


Thomas Henderson and Bob Breunig couldn't stop Delvin Williams on his 42-yard run with a Griese 


Statistics reveal that so far this season 
the Cowboys have given up almost twice 
as much passing yardage as they did over 
the same period last season, and they 
have intercepted six fewer passes. On 
Sunday. Miami quarterback Bob Griese 
completed nine of 11 first-quarter passes 
for 159 yards. 

• “OOPS. WE FORGOT THE 22 TRAP.” This 
is the favorite of the Dallas computer, 
which promised to find an answer to the 
Cowboys’ woes when Landry, apparently 
in a moment of self-doubt, ordered a 
reevaluation of his offense and defense 
after the Viking loss. The Cowboys 
spliced together film of certain plays and 
certain defenses in an attempt to deter¬ 
mine why they weren’t working. This 
project was headed up by Special As¬ 
sistant Ermal Allen, who also has the job 
of evaluating Landry’s play-calling. Crit¬ 
ics claim that the conservative Landry 
has been ultraconservative this season. 
Asked to assess his boss’ performance. 
Allen pleaded the Fifth. 

Landry merely said that given the cir¬ 
cumstances, he’d be foolish to say he had 
graded out at 100%. Landry has 
been known to overlook certain 
plays that seemed to work in the 
past. This has raised hopes 
around Dallas of a season-saving 
scenario, in which Allen tells 
Landry he has discovered that the 
coach has forgotten all year to 
call Dorsett’s favorite play—call 
it the 22 trap. "Of course." says 
Landry, clapping a palm to his 
forehead, “the 22 trap.” 

No such luck. Cowboy fans. 
In his film review, Allen reduced 
the Cowboys' woes to a single 
word—turnovers. Last year after 
10 games, Dallas was plus 11 in 
this statistic. This year the Cow¬ 
boys are minus 13—a swing of 
24. Playoff teams almost never 
have more giveaways than take¬ 
aways. Particularly disturbing 
are the contributions of Staubach 
and Dorsett. Staubach has been 
intercepted 15 times, up 10 from 
a year ago. Dorsett has fumbled 
eight times—and lost six, almost 
all of them in key situations. 
Turnovers hurt Dallas against 
Miami. The Cowboys had five, 
the Dolphins none. 

• “TONY DORSETT IS A MENACE TO 
pass. Cowboy society.” This gained 


continued 
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COMPARE 
L&M LONG LIGHTS 

MG. 

TAR" 

L&M Long Lights 8 
Winston Longs 19 
Winston Light 100s 13 
Benson & Hedges 100s 17 
Benson & Hedges 100s Lts. 11 
Marlboro 100s 17 
Marlboro Lights 100s 12 
Kent Golden Lights 100s 9 
Pall Mall Gold 100s 19 
Virginia Slims 16 
Merit 100s 11 
Vantage Longs 11 


And only L&M Long Lights 
give you the taste of 100% 
virgin tobacco!/ 


TASTE L&M LIGHTS. ONLY 8 MG.“TAR.’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



'Basetlon Maxwell Report, 1977. 

Long Lights; 8 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine; av. per cigarette, FTC Report (May 78). 











Before your Thanksgiving feast, 

enjoy a toast of ‘‘Turkey.” You’ll 
find America's greatest native 
whiskey, 101-Proof Wild Turkey, 
all dressed up for the holidays 
in a gold-trimmed gift carton. 


This Thanksgiving Serve Turkey 

Before Dinner 



















Another before-dinner treat for those who prefer the greal 
taste of Wild Turkey* at 86.8 Proof. It’s also packaged 
ready for giving—with the famous "Wild Turkey in the Snow' 
scene on the holiday carton. 


Now you can serve Turkey after dinner too! Savor the taste of 

Wild Turkey* Liqueur—the “Sippin’ Sweet Cream" of liqueurs. 
Of all the great liqueurs in the world, only Wild Turkey Liqueur 
is made in America. Elegantly gift packaged. 80 Proof. 


For collectors of Americana (and connoisseurs of 
Wild Turkey), America's great native bird is 
commemorated in this limited edition ceramic 
decanter containing 101-Proof Wild Turkey (No. 8 
and last in this Series). It’s ideal for Thanksgiving 
and beautifully boxed for gift presentation. 


WILD 

















Introducing the all-new1979Mercury Marquis. 

Science helps create a new Marquis standard of driving comfort. 


The most scientifically engineered 
Marquis in history. 

Science has contributed extensively 
to the new Marquis’ development. Re : 

suit: a new Marquis 
standard of driving 
comfort. Read how 
it combarvs to the 

7<S . 

Not just more 
beautiful. More 
aerodynamic. 

Lines and propor- 
tions evolved for 
practical as well as 
aesthetic reasons. 
They were wind 
tunnel-tested and 
refined. 

More spacious in 
almost every 
dimension. 

Computer anal¬ 
ysis helped give 
Marquis more head- 
room, leg room, 
shoulder room, front 
seat hip room. 

New Command Seating Position 
for driver. 

The drivers seating position has been 
re-engineered. New lower hood and re¬ 
designed glass areas. New controls 
are within convenient reach. 

New maneuverability. 

More responsive steering. 

New maneuverability of a tighter 
turning diameter, and a 17:1 steering 





MERCURY MARQUIS 

UNCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


ratio, for more responsive steering. 


All-new body frame construction. 

More computer analysis to determine 
stress patterns. Body mount tuning 
evaluated by computer. Body and frame 
assemblies are dipped in a corrosion- 
resistant electrostatic primer bath. 


Ride re-engineered with all-new 
suspension geometry. 

Front suspension: new long-and-short 
ami coil spring design, stabilizer bar. 
“Hydro-piercing" precisely aligns sus¬ 
pension and frame elements. 


A new Marquis standard of driving comfort. 


fort and support. Marquis’ trunk has 
21.6 cubic feet. And a standard 5.0 liter 
engine accelerates 0 to 50 mph in 
10.2 seconds. 

Improvements in many minute 
details. 

Science has enhanced this all-new 
automobile. In many systems, major 
and small, we have achieved numerous 
improvements which have created a 
dramatically outstanding Marquis for 
1979. 


Corners flatter, takes bumps and 
dips with increased stability. 

Rear suspension: new four-bar link 
design with axle-centered coil springs, 
forward mount shock absorbers. All 
contribute to Marquis’ ride and handling 
characteristics. 


Test the 1979 Marquis . 
Experience the new Marquis stan¬ 
dard of driving comfort for yourself. In¬ 
side, a luxurious driving environment. 

New front 
seat with 
steel flex 
o-la tor 
























COWBOYS nnucd 


currency when Dorsett failed to appear 
for a Saturday morning practice three 
weeks ago. The next day Landry fined 
Dorsett and benched him as a starter 
against the Eagles. Dorsett angrily told 
reporters after the game that his family 
had come from Pennsylvania to Dallas 
to watch him play, that he was humili¬ 
ated and that a teammate had slept 
through a practice without such severe 
punishment. Dorsett was referring to 
Safety ClifT Harris, who napped while his 
teammates practiced one day during the 
exhibition season. 

There was a difference, however. Har¬ 
ris, contrite, called the Cowboys the min¬ 
ute he awoke. Dorsett never bothered to 
phone in, remaining incommunicado un¬ 
til he sauntered into the dressing room 
shortly before the game. When Harris 
heard what Dorsett was telling reporters, 
he hauled him into a locker-room show¬ 
er to discuss the matter. In Dallas it 
is well known that if you have to tangle 
with Cliff Harris, you would be wise to 


bring Godzilla along as a tag-team part¬ 
ner. A witness to the shower scene de¬ 
scribed Dorsett as being "extremely 
attentive." 

This wasn’t the first time Dorsett had 
flouted team rules. In training camp this 
summer he strolled into a meeting 50 
minutes late and. as one coach put it. 
"didn’t seem to give a damn.” Dorsett 
tried to make amends for his tardiness 
with an emotional apology to his team¬ 
mates before the Minnesota game. Most 
Cowboy veterans tend to dismiss Dor- 
sett’s problems on the grounds of “im¬ 
maturity.” And some agree with All-Pro 
Wide Receiver Drew Pearson, who says. 
"Tony is no problem.” But there are oth¬ 
er Cowboys who say. “Dorscll's down 
to his last strike.” 

• “we’ve been down this road be¬ 
fore." This is the favorite of team his¬ 
torians, who point out that in the past, 
only one team—the 1975 Pittsburgh 
Steelers—improved its regular-season 
record the season after it won the Super 


Bowl. “When you're a Super Bowl win¬ 
ner. you face a constant battle of playing 
teams with chips on their shoulders." says 
Staubach. 

Still. Staubach is optimistic. He points 
out that the first two times the Cowboys 
went to the Super Bowl, after the 1970 
and 1971 seasons, they escaped from 
midseason holes deeper than the one into 
which they have now dug themselves. In 
1970. Dallas’ record fell to 5-4 after a hu¬ 
miliating 38-0 loss to St. Louis on Mon¬ 
day night TV. And in ‘71 the Cowboys 
were 4-3 at midseason and badly divid¬ 
ed by Landry's practice of alternating 
Craig Morton and Staubach play by play. 
Dallas was undefeated the rest of the reg¬ 
ular season both years—finishing 10-4 
in 1970 and 11-3 in 1971. 

Perhaps Landry was also thinking 
about this when he said before the Mi¬ 
ami game, “Sometimes you need a little 
adversity to be able to respond." Around 
Dallas. Tom. four losses qualify as a lot 
of adversity. end 


Anybody who does this 
has rocks in his 
turntable. 



For the dealer nearest you. see your Yellow Pages, or write 
KENWOOD, PO Box 6213. Carson, CA 90749 


$ KEIMWOOD 


While we always recommend separating a turntable 
from a speaker, our new direct-drive, fully 
automatic KD-5070 will stand up to all sorts 
of interference without any hops, skips, or 
jumps from the tone arm. 

That's because the unique-looking white base 
is made of actual resin concrete. To virtually 
eliminate acoustic feedback and keep things 
steady as a rock. 

We used an extra-heavy platter to improve speed 
accuracy. And reduced wow and flutter to a mere 
0.025%. Even the rumble spec is better than -73dB. 

At $260.00* it just might be the smartest move you 
can make 
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Xerox offers you 
a small way 
to sort things out 


In the past, if you had a small office, sorting 
copies was usually done one way. 

One for Mr. Kantor, one for Mr. Kay, one 
for Mr. Kirby. 

One for Mr. Kantor, one for Mr. Kay, one 
for Mr. Kirby. 

Now Xerox has gone the old way one way 
better. With the Xerox 3400 copier. The first 
small copier with a built-in sorter. 

It makes clear crisp copies and automatically 
sorts them into as many as 15 sets of up to 
50 copies each. It has a document feeder. And 
a self-diagnostic system. 

So if you want a little copier that can do 
a big job, consider the 3400. 

Because if your office space leaves a lot to be 
desired, you need a copier that won’t. 


XEROX 










PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRAHAM FINLAYSON 



by CLIVE GAMMON 


B uzzing north from London to Liv¬ 
erpool, the Beechcraft should have 
had plenty of room for its two passen¬ 
gers, but it’s as jammed as a Laker Sky- 
train in August. Strapped in aft are an¬ 
tique silver candelabra and on the 
adjoining seat is a fine pen-and-ink study 
of Willie Shoemaker. There are some 
suitcases, a coat one could wear while 
touring Antarctica and. hemmed in by 
shopping bags from the fancier London 
stores, a notably striking Australian lady 
named Susan. 

Regrettably, flying time to Liverpool is 
under an hour. On the ground, room has 
to be made for a third passenger, a stocky, 
mild-featured man. business-suited and 
briefcase-carrying. Suddenly the Beech- 
craft cabin becomes a suburban living 
room just after the 5:45 gets in. "Meeting 
go well, dear?” Susan asks, implanting a 
wifely kiss. "Drink?” Willie and the can¬ 
delabra are moved, tired husband settles 
in, opens his briefcase and, smiling, pro¬ 
duces a sheaf of 10 x 6 color prints. Va¬ 
cation shots? Graduation portraits? They 
are not. What they show is a 4-year-old 
colt named Alleged sailing past the post 
in the Prix de I'Arc dc Triomphe at Long- 
champ last month to win the French clas¬ 
sic for the second successive year. 
Aboard is Lester Piggott. foremost of 
English jockeys, and he is wearing the 
white, blue and green racing colors of the 


Robert Sangster literally has the 
horses—and he has made good on his 
threat to shake racing by the neck 


man who now looks on indulgently as his 
wife coos over the prints. That man is 
Robert Sangster. a 42-year-old English 
multimillionaire who. just four years ago. 
made an important resolve. 

"I decided.” he recalls, as the Beech- 
craft heads over the Irish Sea. "to get 
hold of the racing business by the neck 
and shake it.” 

As a classic formula for self-destruc¬ 
tion this would be hard to beat, espe¬ 
cially because Sangster planned to use 
both inherited and borrowed money. 
“People stood around to watch me go 
down in flames, like Lady Beavcrbrook." 
he says, recalling the widow of the great 
Fleet Street press baron, who lost some 
of the fortune he left her on dud horses. 
“ ‘Here’s an idiot with money,’ they said 
about me. ’Let’s watch him fall flat on 
his face.’ A lot of people were looking for¬ 
ward to that." 

So far they have waited in vain. It 
would be extremely difficult now to find 
a knowledgeable voice on either side of 
the Atlantic to deny that not only has 
Robert Sangster shaken the racing world, 
but that the seismic disturbances contin¬ 
ue. He has demonstrated that it is pos¬ 
sible to trade blood horses on a massive 
scale as if they were soybean futures or 
Krugerrands. It is generally conceded 
that in four years Sangster has attained 
a position second only to Nelson Bun¬ 


ker Hunt in terms of horseflesh owner¬ 
ship. About $350 million is the figure he 
will grab out of the air for you, but he 
points out that the international market 
in thoroughbreds has gone up by about 
50% in the last year. "You’ll have to wait 
for an executors’ meeting for the precise 
figure,” he says wryly. "Irritating that .1 
won't be around to hear it.” 

The Sangster family fortune stemmed 
from an idea that Robert’s grandfather, 
Arthur Sangster, had in 1926, which 
brought together two ruling passions of 
English sports enthusiasts—soccer and 
gambling. With three partners and $800 
he set up what came to be called the foot¬ 
ball pools. For a tiny stake you could win 
a massive sum lloday. jl could be more 
than a million dollars) by forecasting 
game results correctly. Two years later 
Arthur died, but his son Vernon bought 
out the other three men and prospered. 
These days, maybe 2/j million English¬ 
men spend Wednesday evenings figuring 
out their Vernons Pools coupons—an¬ 
other 10 million use other pool compa¬ 
nies—and at teatime on Saturdays a great 
silence falls over the whole nation as the 
telly announces the soccer scores. 

Printing pool coupons turned out to 
be a license to print money. The cash 
flowed over into other Vernon enterpris¬ 
es until the company now may have an 
annual turnover of something like $500 
million. Even so. it must have been a 
magic moment in the boardroom the day 
that young Master Robert walked in and 
requested a little float, maybe $6 or $7 
million, to launch himself in the horse¬ 
trading business. 

At 38, though, he had long ago proved 
himself no spendthrift heir but an astute 
businessman who was successfully run¬ 
ning a large segment of the company. His 
father, whose homilies about hard work 
he constantly quotes, had considerable 
faith in him. Moreover, with an inher¬ 
itance-tax problem looming over him, 
continued 

Sangster got himself to a nunnery on the Isle of 
Man. where he and wife Susan find the living easy. 
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SANGSTER continued 



Sangster's Alleged has won the Arc de Triomphe, the top race in Europe, the past two years. 


which would almost certainly compel 
him to leave England, Robert would have 
to play a much lesser part in the affairs 
of Liverpool-based Vernons. Horse rac¬ 
ing and horse breeding was an interna¬ 
tional business that could be run from 
anywhere in the world. And Robert had 
seen that in spite of the huge sums in¬ 
volved, it was still essentially an ama¬ 
teurish business. 

"I’d been involved in racing in a small 
way for 10 years. I’d seen how mistakes 
were made.’’ he says. "Then, paradox¬ 
ically, I realized that if you wanted to 
enjoy racing and keep a large string, you 
had to be totally commercial and ruth¬ 
less unless you wanted to be a complete 
idiot and pour your money down the 
drain. I don't get any satisfaction from 
that.” 

The Beechcraft is losing height, break¬ 
ing through the cloud cover so that it is 
possible to see surf breaking on high sea 
cliffs, with rolling, pastoral country be¬ 
yond—the Isle of Man, a 33-mile-long 
tax haven, midway between England and 
Ireland. The Sangsters have lived there 
for three years, so the approach is fa¬ 
miliar, and they continue to study the pic¬ 
tures of Alleged. “The odds will be just 
silly on Saturday.” their guest observes. 
Alleged is meant to be running in the 
Champion Stakes at Newmarket on the 
weekend. 

“He won’t be there,” Sangster says. 
“Sometime in the next six weeks he’ll be 
flying to Kentucky. We’ve taken a lease 
on Walmac-Warnerton farm.” The fig¬ 
ures that follow flatly, in a business tone, 
are more spectacular than the northern 
mountains of the island just coming into 
view. Alleged. Sangster says, may be syn¬ 
dicated for $16 million, a world record, 
40 shares at $400,000 apiece. “He’ll stand 
in the region of $80,000,” Sangster says, 
“and cover about 40 mares in his first sea¬ 
son. Earning capacity at least $3 million 
per annum." 

The Sangsters live a couple of miles 
from the little fishing port of Douglas, in 
a restored nunnery that once housed a 
community of the Order of St. Bridget. 
The fine gray mansion is mostly 19th cen¬ 
tury. but parts of it are Elizabethan. 
Lawns as emerald as their owner’s rac¬ 
ing silks glide down to a salmon stream. 
Copper beeches, ancient chestnut trees 
and a high stone wall hold the world out. 
In the dining room, which is hung with 
Lowrys and a Sidney Nolan portrait of 
a masked Ned Kelly. Australia’s Billy 


the Kid, talk of Alleged continues. 

A late foal, May-born, bred at Clai¬ 
borne Farm, Ky., leggy, not much to look 
at in the sale ring, sold privately for $40,- 
000. As a 2-year-old, shipped to Cali¬ 
fornia to a horses-in-training sale, bought 
by Billy MacDonald, acting for a Sang¬ 
ster syndicate, for $ 170,000. “We put him 
back into the ring again,” Sangster re¬ 
calls over dinner, “and he made $ 175.- 
000, so we bought him back. If he had 
made $200,000 we would have Jet him 
go. The minute the sale was over, a Col¬ 
orado horseman named Hoss Inman 
came over and offered MacDonald $200,- 
000, which I would have thought of as a 
good day’s work. But Billy’s an Irish 
bloodstock agent. He asked $275,000, 
and Hoss told him where he could stable 
that. So we took him over to Santa Bar¬ 
bara, looked at him again and decided 
he was an ideal horse for Vincent 
O'Brien.” 

When Sangster uses the pronoun 
“we,” it can mean a multitude of things. 
But his basic “we," in the sense of the as¬ 
sault group he formed four years ago “to 
take racing by the neck,” always includes 
Vincent O’Brien, perhaps the greatest 
European horse trainer of our time, 61 
.years old now, who started as a jump 
trainer—three Grand National victories, 
four Cheltenham Gold Cups—and then 
switched to flat racing, most notably win¬ 
ning five English Derbies. Trainer of, 
among other superlative animals. Sir 
Ivor, Nijinsky II. Roberto. Trainer for 
Charles Engelhard, Raymond Guest and 
Ogden Phipps, among others. 


O’Brien was Sangster’s first recruit. “I 
think Vincent was getting bored,” Sang¬ 
ster says. “He had won everything. He 
was a little tired of owners. He had even 
reduced the size of his stable before I 
went to him with my concept. Now it is 
like a new lease on life for him. No oth¬ 
er trainer could have done the job I want¬ 
ed. I have great admiration for brilliant 
trainers like Angel Penna and Charles 
Whittingham. but I believe that Vincent 
is the greatest horseman in the world, 
and he is also blessed with an extraor¬ 
dinary business mind.” 

Sangster's original group also included 
John Magnier, O'Brien’s son-in-law, and 
Simon Fraser, a Scottish landowner and 
son of Lord Lovat. Even then Sangster 
saw clearly that the future lay in sup¬ 
plying his own stallions, in going heavily 
into the breeding business. Now he has 
far-reaching interests in stud farms in Ire¬ 
land, England, France and, most recent¬ 
ly, in Kentucky. Also in Australia, one 
of his great enthusiasms, which he visits 
at least twice a year. “A magnificent en¬ 
vironment for racehorses, for building 
muscle and bone.” Sangster says. “Just 
needs an infusion of quality blood." One 
has the feeling he will be doing some¬ 
thing about this. 

Sangster was off to a flying start that 
first year, thanks to two inspired year¬ 
ling purchases —Alleged and The Min¬ 
strel. The latter won the English and Irish 
Derbies before being syndicated for $9 
million in the U.S. last fall. And it was 
these two horses that taught him an im¬ 
portant lesson: that it is a mistake to have 
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too many part-owners. “Now.” he says, 
“we try to take a majority share—I like 
to take 40% myself—in every colt. It cuts 
out arguments." 

The Sangster method, from the busi¬ 
ness point of view, is to buy the very 
best of colts—especially in America, es¬ 
pecially with Northern Dancer blood— 
race them successfully, then go for the 
biggest prize of all, which is syndication 
at stud in the U.S. “This year at Sara¬ 
toga we spent almost a million and a half 
dollars on three colts," he says. “Two of 
them, one a half-brother of Secretariat, 
one a half-brother of Alleged, have only 
got to win a stakes race to double their 
value. If they win a top race, the sky’s 
the limit. Another colt sold for a higher 
price, but we had already eliminated him 
on grounds of conformation.” 

Sangster is well aware that his blitz¬ 
krieg tactics at sales—crashing in with 
all the power of a heavy-money syndi¬ 
cate—have earned him criticism from 
some racing elements. “We come on like 
bank raiders, I know." he admits. It is 
hard to think of Vincent O'Brien, a small, 
quizzical leprechaun of a man, as a raid¬ 
er. but he is probably the most effective 
of the group. The team normally num¬ 
bers about eight—leg men. heart men. 
conformation men. Two are vets, includ¬ 
ing Pat Hogan, who also has the repu¬ 
tation of being the finest rider to hounds 
in Ireland, although that means he is un¬ 
available for raiding during the hunting 
season. 

By now other syndicates have been 
formed on the Sangster model. But Sang¬ 
ster, if not contemptuous of the threat, 
is confident. "We are light-years ahead,” 
he says. 

And light-years away are sales-ring 
rivalries on this balmy evening on the 
Isle of Man. For a man of his millions, 
Sangster is not addicted to sophisticated 
pleasures, his one unwelcome burst into 
the gossip columns happening three years 
ago when he stole Susan Peacock, now 
Susan Sangster. away from her husband, 
now Australia’s Foreign Minister. With 
the dinner plates cleared away, she says 
domestically. "Won’t be late, will you. 
dear?" This as he and his guest head to 
a pub for a quick one before closing 
time. 

In the bar of the Palace in Douglas, 
the locals greet Sangster in a friendly and 
unsurprised way. He is a local himself, 
after all, even though he will be away 
much of the year, in Ireland with 


O’Brien, in Australia to look at his hors¬ 
es and to watch the Melbourne Cup, in 
Hong Kong to look at the new track and 
in Teheran to look at the even newer 
one (“What an outlet!" he murmurs. 
“They’ll want at least 100 horses there”). 
And this month he will be in New York 
for the launching of the new lottery that 
Vernons is organizing for New York 
State, called, with engaging simplicity, 
“Lotto.’’ 

In essence, the lottery is the football 
pools without the soccer teams. It has 
long been known in England that the least 
likely way to win half a million pounds 
on the pools is by studying form. Be¬ 
cause of the pari-mutuel system, the big 
prizes come up when form is overturned. 
You are better off making stabs with a 
pin. Or simply choosing the same num¬ 
bers each week and sticking with them. 

In “Lotto” you choose six numbers out 
of 40 for a dollar. Your pick goes onto 
magnetic tape in White Plains. N.Y. and 
into an on-line computer. The guaran¬ 
teed weekly first prize is $250,000. If 
there is a roll-up jackpot, maybe a mil¬ 
lion. The odds are extremely long. But 


Sangster likes to recall a remark made to 
him by an Episcopal clergyman from the 
British Churches' Council on Gambling. 
"We’re both in the same business.” the 
reverend gentleman said. “Selling hope." 

But racing is what Sangster is most 
deeply involved in, and more and more 
it is plain that his attentions will be di¬ 
rected to the U.S. He says. "Last year I 
was the leading prizewinner in England. 
This year I am leading in prize money 
there and in France. Altogether in Eu¬ 
rope last year I won about $1.2 million. 
It barely covered my expenses. How oth¬ 
ers get on I cannot imagine. I feel sorry 
for them.” 

The lease on the Kentucky horse farm 
may prove very significant. “The Amer¬ 
icans showed us." Sangster says. “In the 
’50s and ’60s they came to Europe and 
bought the best of our mares. Now they 
have the best blood. Kentucky is where 
the best mares and stallions are, where 
the management is the best in the world. 
That is where we will concentrate our ef¬ 
forts from now on." 

On form, the results are likely to be 
explosive. end 


No wonder Sangster is smiling, the 4 year-old Alleged may be syndicated for a record $16 million 






T he Kovach decision may not rank 
with the Bakke decision, but it is a 
particularly compelling case in point, the 
point being that excellence on the grid¬ 
iron is not antithetical to excellence in 
the classroom. Jim Kovach, a Phi Beta 
Kappa, is a first-year student in medical 
school. He spends as many as 20 hours a 
day plumbing the mysteries of gross anat¬ 
omy. histology, biochemistry and con¬ 
joint sciences. Ordinarily, med school 
alone is almost more than a person can 
handle, so almost everyone at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky was astounded when 
Kovach decided that he also intended to 
finish his varsity football career. “Doc." 
as his teammates call him. is one of the 
nation’s premier linebackers, a 6' 2" 226- 
pounder who was picked as a preseason 
All-America. 

The Kovach decision might not be all 
that unusual at some less athletically ori¬ 
ented college where “student- 
athlete” is more than a pub¬ 
lic-relations phrase. But Ko¬ 
vach is tackling his academic 
load at a school where foot¬ 
ball is anything but a casual 
diversion. In the Southeastern 
Conference, coaches have 
been known to be fired fast if 
they didn’t win. and Kentucky 
alumni want to win; the Wild¬ 
cats draw a full house of almost 58,000 
every time they play in Lexington. Last 
season Kentucky was 10—I and ranked 
sixth in the AP poll, and the only reason 
it did not play in a bowl was because it 
was on NCAA probation for improper 
recruiting and for giving students extra 
financial aid and benefits. That is big 
time. Yet Kovach, with the acquiescence 
of his coaches, has missed more prac¬ 
tices than he has made this fall. While 
his teammates are out there sweating 
and grunting and pondering Xs and Os. 
their defensive captain is more likely 
to be found in Kentucky’s Medical 


Center Lab tackling Gray's Anatomy. 

A quiet, thoughtful young man. Ko¬ 
vach is well aware of just how special 
his situation is. He considered it recent¬ 
ly during a rare break for dinner at a Lex¬ 
ington restaurant. Usually Kovach stays 
at the Medical Center and eats a brown- 
bag supper that his wife Debbie—oh. yes. 
he also is a husband and the father of a 3- 
year-old son—packs for him every morn¬ 
ing. That saves a little time, and time is 
precious to Kovach. 

“I respect the coaches for suppressing 
their instincts as coaches and helping 
me.” said Kovach. “Their instincts are 
for me to practice. After all, their jobs 
are on the line. Can you imagine me at 
another major college, saying to another 
coach that I was going to have to miss 
most of the practices, and that even when 
I go 1 can’t work too hard because I have 
to study? Or that on road trips they will 


UP. DOG? 

iuch 


have to send a police car to pick me up 
from class and hold the team plane 10 
minutes or so until I get there?” 

Kentucky Coach Fran Curci shrugs off 
the inconvenience. Part of the reason 
might be the Wildcats’ 3-4-1 season, 
which would prompt any coach to ac¬ 
commodate an esteemed player. 

“We’ve had the understanding right 
from the outset that medical school 
comes first,” Curci says. “Anything he 
needs to do. he does it. He’s an excep¬ 
tional kid. There’s not a kid on our team 
who has the slightest resentment that he 
misses practice. They respect him for 
continued 


By skipping practice and studying 18 
hours a day, Kentucky’s Jim Kovach 
combines med school with football 

by WILLIAM F. REED 
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JIM KOVACH continued 


what he’s doing because nobody else 
could do it.” 

The arrangement obviously works 
hardships not only on Kovach but also 
on the team, which must practice with¬ 
out a key player. By missing so much 
lime. Kovach isn’t the player he could 
be. as Debbie pointed out to him after 
the Maryland game early in the season. 

"She told me to quit going after a run¬ 
ner's feet and start looking for his body.” 
Kovach says. "That’s something I had 
never done before. It's pretty bad when 
your wife starts to tell you what you did 
wrong. When she's right, it’s even worse. 
But when you're practicing so little, the 
hardest thing is keeping your technique 
up. You slip into bad habits if you don't 
do it over and over and over again." 

Kovach's most avid supporter, other 
than Debbie, is Curci. The coach real¬ 
izes that Kovach, even when he is at less 
than his best, still is better than most line¬ 
backers in the nation. Nevertheless, play¬ 
er and coach had a misunderstanding 
early in the season, and medical school 
was at the bottom of it. 

uring the home opener against 
Baylor, which the Wildcats won 
25-21, Kovach twice called time¬ 
outs to check the signals he was getting 
from the coaches on the sidelines. As a re¬ 
sult, Kentucky had no time-outs left late 
in the game when it desperately needed 
them to stave off a Baylor comeback. Af¬ 
terward. Curci said his defensive captain 
had missed so much practice because of 
med school that he had not properly as¬ 
similated all the signals and formations. 
Kovach disagrees. 

“Neither of the time-outs had any¬ 
thing to do with med school or missing 
practice,” he says. "I called the first one 
because the coaches changed their minds. 
A player came in and flashed me one 
sign, a coach flashed me something else. 
On the second one, I called time out be¬ 
cause I couldn’t pick up the signal from 
the sidelines. All our coaches were wear¬ 
ing blue and, as a result, they all blended 
together.” 

Because Kovach is up at 7 a.m.. gen¬ 
erally not home much before 10 p.m. and 
usually studying until 2 a.m.. Debbie and 
Jim Jr. have barely seen him this fall. 
“It’s been difficult on little Jimmy,” she 
says. “He’s such a daddy’s boy that he’s 
having a hard time understanding what 
Jim is doing and where he is and why 


he’s not home. He's getting used to it, 
though. At night. I don’t care how sound 
asleep he is, he wakes up when he hears 
that door open. And Jim gets to talk with 
him and be with him for a few minutes, 
at least.” 

One of the reasons Kovach has sur¬ 
vived his grueling regime is that it is not 
that different from that of his high school 
years in Parma Heigits. Ohio, near 
Cleveland. His father Joe saw to that. A 
high school principal, Joe wanted Jim 
and his older brother David to be ath¬ 
letes. and he coached them in baseball, 
basketball and football. However. Joe 
also coached his kids just as hard in hit¬ 
ting the books. 

“In high school. I couldn’t believe it 
when I would hear people say they went 
out on weeknights,” Jim says. “I remem¬ 
ber getting up and going to school be¬ 
fore it was light and coming home after 
basketball practice when it was dark. I 
never saw the light of day in high school. 
At night. I could talk to Debbie on the 
phone for 15 minutes, then Dad would 
get on the line and tell ne to get back to 
studying. It was like that every night, but 
it got me ready for what I’m going 
through now.” 

While Jim’s father wanted him to be 
a football player, his mother Sue, a reg¬ 
istered nurse, encouraged him to be a 
doctor. At first, “I just laughed at her,” 
he says, but the more his mother talked 
about the miracles she saw performed ev¬ 
ery day in the operating room, the more 
Jim thought about a medical career. One 
reason he decided to attend Kentucky 
was its medical school. Another was that 
almost nobody else wanted him. 

When Jim was going into his senior 
year, Ohio State and Notre Dame were 
among the big-time colleges that ex¬ 
pressed an interest. But when he was in¬ 
jured that season—“1 strained my me¬ 
dial collateral ligament, ’ he says of the 
knee injury—almost everyone pulled 
back except Kentucky and Northwest¬ 
ern. “Had it not been for that injury. I 
probably never would have come to Ken¬ 
tucky,” he says. “And if I hadn’t come 
to Kentucky, I probably wouldn't be do¬ 
ing what I’m doing now. This is a case 
of the right guy, the right coach, the right 
team and the right place.” 

By the time he was a junior. Kovach 
was one of the best linebackers in the 
SEC. He was so good in 1976, when UK 
was 7-4 and beat North Carolina 21-0 


in the Peach Bowl, that he was named 
the school’s Most Outstanding Athlete. 
Agents and pro scouts started calling and 
they managed to turn Kovach’s head, at 
least temporarily. He forgot about be¬ 
coming a doctor and began thinking, in¬ 
stead, about nothing except pro football. 
However, another injury—"I displaced 
my humerus anteriorly," he says, describ¬ 
ing his shoulder separation—altered the 
course of Kovach’s life. 

On the third play of Kentucky’s 1977 
season opener against North Carolina. 
Kovach slipped and fell on his shoulder 
while defending against a pass. He did 
not play again until the Wildcats' fifth 
game, against Mississippi State, when he 
reinjured the shoulder after 13 plays and 
was declared out for the season. So Ko¬ 
vach had to watch from the bench while 
the Wildcats rolled to their best season 
since 1951. Being unable to participate 
was so depressing for Kovach that he 
walked out at halftime of the season-end¬ 
ing game against archrival Tennessee. 

Figuring his career was over, Kovach 
concentrated on getting into medical 
school. Last spring, however. Curci told 
him that because he had played fewer 
than two games he had another year of el¬ 
igibility under a retroactive rule that had 
just been passed by the NCAA. Kovach 
began entertaining thoughts of trying to 
play ball and go to med school at the 
same time. For one thing, he could use 
the scholarship help: books for the first 
semester alone cost S300. 

Everyone told him he was crazy, that 
it was impossible to do both, but that 
was just waving a red flag before Ko¬ 
vach. When he finally informed medical 
school officials last spring that he intend¬ 
ed to play another year of football, they 
were so surprised and skeptical that they 
asked him to write a paper about why 
playing football was so important to him. 
After it had been reviewed, the medical 
school admissions committee approved 
Kovach’s application. 

It took only a few days of actual ex¬ 
perience for Kovach to question the wis¬ 
dom of his and the admissions com¬ 
mittee’s decision. The week before 
Kentucky’s season opener at South Car¬ 
olina—the first week he combined school 
and practice—Kovach was so tired from 
studying that he failed, for the first time 
in his career, to run "gassers,” the drills 
in which linemen are required to sprint 
the width of the field four times—a to- 
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tal of 212 yards—in 36 seconds or less. 

“I was never so worn out in my life.” 
Kovach says. “I couldn't get my breath. 
When you miss, you have to run anoth¬ 
er one. so I did. On the way in. Assis¬ 
tant Coach Charlie Bailey came up to 
me and said, ‘Jimmy. I’m going to help 
you get through this thing, whatever it 
takes me.’ You just don’t find concern 
like that in major-college football.” 

By the end of the week. Kovach was 
so exhausted from the rigors of practice 
combined with the long nights of study 
that he couldn't keep his food down. He 
was still feeling bad Friday afternoon, 
when a Lexington police squad car 
picked him up after his conjoint scienc¬ 
es class and took him to the airport to 
catch the team plane to Columbia. By 
game time Saturday afternoon. Kovach 
was weak and dehydrated, and his weight 
had dropped from 226 to 212. 

“The South Carolina game was sheer 
torture,” Kovach says. “It wasn’t any fun 
at all. That week had been really hard in 
school. They threw a lot of stufT at us. 
Every night I was up late studying and I 
was exhausted. The main thing about 
playing football and studying is to not 
let yourself get run down, and that’s ex¬ 
actly what 1 did.” 

The Kentucky coaches were angry at 
Kovach for not telling them how sick he 
was. So was Debbie, who reasoned, not 
unreasonably, that an aspiring doctor 
ought to know how to take care of him¬ 
self. “He could have died,” she says, “but 
since this was his first game back and 
there was all that publicity about him. 
he wanted to play and make a good show¬ 
ing. I could have killed him.” 

By the third game, against Maryland. 
Kovach was playing closer to his poten¬ 
tial. The 20-3 loss could have been much 
worse had not Kovach and his defensive 
mates made a couple of goal-line stands. 
On one, Kovach was so excited that he 
yelled across the line, challenging Mary¬ 
land to run at him. At such times, Ko¬ 
vach, the hard-nosed All-America, seems 
to be totally at odds with the dedicated 
medical student, but he doesn’t feel that 
he has a split personality. 

“Really, I’m not violent,” Kovach says. 
”1 never want to kill anybody out there. 
Football is my art. I can’t play a musical 
instrument or anything, so I try to take 
an artistic approach to this game. In or¬ 
der to perform my art well. I’ve got to 
have good technique. I don’t like to hurt 


people. But I do like to perform my an. 
I remember a game against Georgia when 
I hit the quarterback, Ray Goff, and he 
got up and said, "Nice hit.” I was sur¬ 
prised, because nobody had ever said that 
to me before. But that’s the kind of team 
1 like to play. I said to myself, ‘Hey, 
there’s someone over there across the line 
who thinks like I do.’ ” 

ne aspect of college football that 
Kovach dislikes, though, is that he 
seldom has a chance to mingle so¬ 
cially with opposing players. He thinks 
the NCAA ought to sponsor mixers for 
players so they can exchange ideas and 
experiences. Before the season, Kovach 
went to McAfee, N.J. to pose for Play¬ 
boy's preseason All-America team. He 
roomed with Jack Thompson, the Wash¬ 
ington State quarterback, and "had the 
time of my life.” Now Kovach follows 
Washington State in the papers. 

Kovach faced what he called “the 
toughest week I’ve ever been through” 
before the Oct. 7 Penn State game. Get¬ 
ting ready for Penn State was demand¬ 
ing enough because , he says, “If you miss 
one signal, it could be Touchdown City." 
And on top of that, he had to miss prac¬ 
tice Thursday and Friday to take his first 
round of med school exams, the ones that 
would determine whether he could con¬ 
tinue to play football or would have to 
quit and devote full time to school. “I 
told myself if I didn’t do well. I'd drop 
the football,” Kovach says. Despite the 
odds, Kovach got three A’s and two B’s 
for an 89% average. And as he becomes 
accustomed to his schedule, things are 
getting a little easier—almost possible. 
“Somehow your body manages to get 
used to the strain.” he says, “to do things 
more efficiently, to do what you know 
you have to do.” And Kovach is doing 
more than all right on the field, too. 
Through last Saturday’s 28-0 defeat of 
Virginia Tech, he was the Wildcats’ lead¬ 
ing tackier (72 solos, 56 assists). 

“He’s got a natural instinct for the 
ball,” says Kentucky Defensive Coordi¬ 
nator Bailey. “Defensive football is a 
game of recognition. We practice all 
week against our scout team, then hope 
we can go out there and recognize what 
the other team is doing. But Jim isn’t 
out there too often against the scout 
team, so what he’s doing is unbelievable. 
He might get fooled once or twice early 
in a game, but that’s all.” 


If there is a play in which Kovach was 
involved that stands out in Bailey's mind, 
it is one designed to confuse linebackers, 
a screen pass thrown to LSU’s Charles 
Alexander. “Kovach diagnosed the play 
perfectly and hit Alexander a split second 
after he caught the pass,” Bailey says. 
“Alexander was so stunned he just sat on 
the ground for a few moments. If Jim de¬ 
cides he wants to try pro ball I think he’s 
got a good shot.” 

Once the season ends. Kovach will be 
faced with that decision. He had made 
up his mind to give up football after this 
year, no matter what happens in the pro 
draft, where he figures to be a high 
choice. However. Debbie is pregnant 
again, and Kovach feels he must re-eval¬ 
uate his future. Obviously, a man with a 
wife and two children needs money. If 
he plays pro ball, he can get it right away. 
If he goes to med school, he will be strug¬ 
gling until he hangs out his shingle. 

“There’s no way I can play pro ball 
and go to UK because they can’t put a six- 
month program into their curriculum.” 
he says. “If they could do that, I would 
jump at it. But it’s taken me a year to get 
into med school and I’m not going to do 
anything that would eliminate my being 
a doctor. Kentucky has stuck its neck out 
a long way for me. They have an invest¬ 
ment in me just by picking me out of all 
the applicants. But now that Debbie’s 
pregnant again, that changes things. I 
guess I’ve got to keep my options open.” 

The ideal situation would be for Ko¬ 
vach to be drafted by an NFL team in a 
city that also has a medical school that 
would set up a six-month program for 
him. That is what the University of Cin¬ 
cinnati did for Tommy Casanova of the 
Bengals, who retired this season to de¬ 
vote full time to medical school. 

Whatever Kovach does, the next sev¬ 
eral years will be demanding. He does 
not really mind—“I love to be busy,” he 
says—but he also dreams of the day when 
he is an ophthalmologist in Lexington, 
the city in which he intends to settle. 

“I’m really intimate with sports in a 
participant way right now,” Kovach says, 
“but I’m looking forward to the time in 
my life when I can be a fan. You know, 
read the paper, get in my Winnebago 
with Debbie and the kids and go to a Ken¬ 
tucky game. I’ve used football and not 
let football use me. And when it’s over. 
I’m still going to root for teams and stuff. 
I’m going to be a heck of a fan.” end 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Dan Levin 


The Scots get scotched 

If Macalester College drops its final game—a good bet—it will wrap up a fourth 
straight winless season and extend its NCAA record to 42 consecutive defeats 



Ewald has learned lo fake the bad with the bad 


H ubert Humphrey taught at Macales¬ 
ter College, but it is remotely pos¬ 
sible to pass an hour there without being 
told so. And no one is ashamed, either, 
that Joan Mondale is a graduate, that the 
debating team is one of the best in the 
country, and that somewhere on the St. 
Paul campus hums a nuclear accelerator, 
whatever that is. Macalester's football 
players like to joke about it; after the 
Fighting Scots lost their 41st consecutive 
game last week, an NCAA record, they 
need all the acceleration they can get. 

At Macalester, a coed liberal arts col¬ 
lege of 1,700 students, the word “foot¬ 
ball” from a stranger provokes the words 
“Yes. but," from the administration. It 
hastens to add that 21 members of the 
freshman class were high school valedic¬ 
torians and that the author of the best¬ 
selling college chemistry text is just an¬ 
other brilliantly accomplished faculty 
member. The administration would like 
to have a winning football team. too. as 
long as no one forgets that Macalester is 
the Harvard of the Midwest, the Stan¬ 
ford of St. Paul, and the Princeton of 
the Prairies, as it is variously described 
by students and faculty. 

It is not that Macalester has a great 
football tradition to uphold, not with just 
22 winning seasons in 81 years of play. 
The Fighting Scots have always repre¬ 
sented a school known for its thinkers, 
more so. perhaps than any other member 
of the Minnesota Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. Forty-one consecutive loss¬ 
es at anything is humiliation, though, and 
the worst of it came at home two weeks 
ago against St. John's University of Col- 
legeville. Minn. The 44-0 loss broke the 
previous NCAA record of 39. set by St. 
Paul's College of Lawrenceville. Va. But 
even worse, the Macalester fans seemed 
to love every mortifying minute of it. 

Before the St. John’s game. Macalester 
President John B. Davis had publicly 
thanked the players for their efforts and 


their courage, acknowledging that the 
team was young and inexperienced. But 
he added that he wanted to capitalize on 
the growing interest of the press in the 
losing streak to publicize the school’s 
commitment to academic excellence. 
Some players felt used. Then the St. 
John’s game began, and the Macalester 
student body, seemingly a mix of anar¬ 
chists. radicals, nihilists and various 
kinds oflibbers, went into its act, aligned 
against the jocks on the field. The plac¬ 
ards went up— TROTSKY PLAYED CHESS— 
and when Macalester needed it the least, 
the chanting began: “Ho. Ho. Ho Chi 
Minh. Macalester will never win.” 

St. John's led 20-0 at halftime, 
during which a Macalester student en¬ 
tertained the crowd by playing Frisbee 
with his dog. It cheered the dog w'hen it 
made a catch, but only then. As an As¬ 
sociated Press man, in for the big day. 
said, “I’d hate to play here. They even 
boo the dogs.” 

Despite the 44-0 final score, it was 
clear that the Macalester defense was 
growing stronger. Last year St. John's 
won 70-0. As for the offense, well, of¬ 
fensive players need to spend time to¬ 
gether to mesh, and among the starters 
were five freshmen and three sopho¬ 
mores, all but strangers to each other; 
the quarterback took a beating, and the 
runners found no holes. The one long 
Macalester run brought the biggest cheer 
of the day. But it was by the campus 
dog. ’rion. a two-year-old mongrel from 
Kansas City. 

Don’t blame Coach Clint Ewald for 
the 41-game streak. Not the first 16 de¬ 
feats. at least. Macalester beat Gustavus 
Adolphus 21-20 on Sept. 28. 1974 but 
lost 6-0 to the University of Minnesota 
(Duluth) the next week. The streak was 
on. Ewald, 33, a former Minnesota high 
school coach, came to Macalester in 
April of 1976. Consideration had been 
given to dropping football, but Ewald was 
promised a three-year period of grace. 
The program would be on trial, rather 
than the coach. However, Ewald's pre¬ 
decessor had done no appreciable re¬ 
cruiting for the 1976 season, and the new 
coach had only 27 players to work with, 
starting eight or nine of them on both of¬ 
fense and defense. Since then he has at¬ 
tracted many more players, and in the 
week after the St. John’s game he was 
saying. “Some very positive develop¬ 
ments have been taking place. We can 
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see them in the game films. We know if 
we work hard enough we'll eventually 
win, and that win will make us forget all 
the bad things.” 

President Davis, who is renowned for 
his bow ties and numbing handshakes, 
and has been at Macalester only three 
years himself, seemed to be of the same 
mind. As last week’s game approached 
he said, “That team of young men is com¬ 
mitted to the sport; they’re anxious to 
win, and occasionally they do win, in a 
manner of speaking, within each game. 
I've seen some great plays, completed 
passes, first downs, good blocking. That 
doesn’t mean I attach no importance to 
at least breaking .500. But there is a lot 
more to it than the final score.” When 
he was asked, though, what his thoughts 
were about retaining football, he replied. 
“I haven’t decided yet.” 

Last Saturday's game was just a cou¬ 
ple of miles away, at Hamline Univer¬ 
sity, but only a dozen or so Macalester 
students made the trip. One, preparing 
to play a game of backgammon as the 
opening whistle blew, announced, “Our 
big offensive play is downing the kickoff 
in the end zone. It gains 20 yards every 
time.” As the game progressed. Bryan 
Reitzner, a Macalester sophomore guard, 
was making a bunch of tackles, fresh¬ 
man Back Bill Wyss was making some 
short gains, and a 1978 grad was saying. 
“Last year we had to give up on our punt- 
return strategy—down the left side or 
down the right—because a lot of the guys 
couldn’t grasp the concept involved.” 

“Yeah,” replied one of the backgam¬ 
mon players, “but wc do pull some sur¬ 
prise plays, like running up the middle 
on first down. Sometimes we catch ’em 
sleeping, maybe rack up two yards.” With 
27 seconds left in the first quarter, and 
Hamline leading 6-0. Macalester made 
its biggest gain to that point—on a five- 
yard offside penalty. “I’d like to see a 
completed pass before the day is out.” 
said one Mac fan. He got his wish: there 
were, in fact, three completed passes. 

At the end of the third quarter, with 
Macalester losing 23-0. Hamline was on 
the five-yard line, first and goal. The Mac 
defense held. It was one of those mo¬ 
ments that President Davis had spoken 
of. that and Reitzner’s many tackles and 
the defensive play of a few freshman 
backs. But Hamline won, 32-0. 

Ewald seemed distraught. He wheeled 
around to a photographer who was shoot¬ 


ing his profile, and cried, “Enough!" 
There was only one game left to his three- 
year agreement, and many wondered 
aloud if it would be the school’s last 
game ever. 

In the Macalester locker room, Ewald 
spoke to his players, who sat with their 
heads bowed. He did not have to tell them 
that their offense had gone nowhere— 
five first downs and 32 yards rushing, 
compared with 22 and 386 for Hamline. 
Finally he said, “Our defense can do a 
lot of good things, but today, when it 
broke down, it wasn’t just one player, 
but four or five, and Hamline was quick 
to take advantage.” He complimented as 
many players as he could, and then he 
left them alone. He opened the door, 
upon which he had hung a hand-lettered 
poster, reading, if you’re content with 
THE BEST YOU HAVE DONE, YOU WILL NEV¬ 
ER DO THE BEST YOU CAN DO, and left 
the locker room. 

Outside he said, “I’d be lying if I said 
I treat losing as an everyday thing. But a 
guy called me the other night and of¬ 
fered me a job selling insurance, and I 
told him I was doing what I wanted— 
leaching young men, helping them with 
problems, no matter what kind: football, 
money, family, girl problems.... People 
are really important, and I can’t think of 
a better way to do my share.” 

Perhaps it is mere whistling in the 
dark, but this week's game, Macalester’s 
last of the season, is against good old 
Gustavus Adolphus. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTH WEST SZJZ 

Little’s NCAA record with his 53rd career 
field goal (a 48-yarder) earlier in the day. Tony 
Franklin. Texas A&M's barefoot kicker, had 
never won a game with a kick. At Southern 
Methodist he got his chance with 55 seconds 
to play and the score 17-17. Franklin came 
through with a 29-yardcr for a 20-17 victory. 

Curtis Dickey had helped A&M take a 
14-7 lead, rushing for 148 yards in 33 carries 
and scoring on a 15-yard dash. But SMU’s 
Mike Ford, who pulled a hamstring in the sec¬ 
ond period but returned in the third with his 
leg frozen and heavily taped, kept the Mus¬ 
tangs going. Ford coolly completed 23 of 41 
passes for 290 yards and one touchdown, and 
continued 
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get it ALL 

with a 

Winegard! 


Jt If your present antenna is over 

7 years old, it is probably worn 
out, damaged, or corroded. 
You're not getting the picture 
7 you should. Ghosts , snow' 
and weak color are some of 
the TV problems you can solve 
with a Winegard antenna. 
5 A Winegard gives you better, 
y stronger TV pictures on all 
[available channels, even those 
tough to get UHF stations. 
Winegard s patented design 
captures more signal. Rug¬ 
ged construction and ex¬ 
clusive silver anodizing 
assures long life and 
weather resistance. 

. Your TV service man or 
Winegard dealer has the 
\antenna best for your area, 
>v 3 or can get it for you. Ask 
v- him about Winegard's top 
quality and our TV recep- 
(O i \ tion P roducts for out- 
3 ) doors, indoors, attics 

and RV use. 


For better TV... get it now with... 



3000 Kirkwood St • Burlington. Iowa, 52601 









The IBM 

Electronic Typewriter. 
A machine that 
lives up to 

your secretary’s skills. 


Chances are, your secretary spends a good 
deal of time at a typewriter. 

And, chances are, a lot of that time is not de¬ 
voted to typing. It’s spent on peripheral matters that 
have always been a necessary but unproductive part 
of the typing process. 

Like erasing errors. Backspacing to put in an 
underscore. Counting characters in order to center a 
line. Making tedious calculations for plotting column 
layouts and aligning numbers. 

Such tasks require little talent. In fact, they are 
a costly and frustrating waste of talent. They consti¬ 
tute, for management, a problem area that cries out 
for a solution. 

IBM has developed a solution. 

The IBM Electronic Typewriter* performs 
most routine typing functions automatically. Elec¬ 
tronic logic takes over the labor of centering, word 
and line underscoring, erasing (from a single word to 
a whole line), column layout and number alignment. 

It also offers a valuable new capability: phrase storage 
with automatic playout. 

The net result of such electronic assistance is 


to make typing generally more productive. 

More of the routine work of typing is now done 
by the typewriter, allowing the secretary to exercise 
skill and judgment, avoiding much tedium. 

In a typewriter that does so much, it’s impor¬ 
tant to point out what it doesn’t do. 

It doesn’t require extensive retraining of your 
secretary. The keyboard is standard and the extra 
keys that control automatic functions are clearly 
marked. 

It doesn’t take up extra office space. A well- 
designed unit of pleasing appearance, it fits on top of an 
ordinary typewriter desk. There are no accessories. 
The machine is completely self-contained. 

A skilled secretary deserves appropriate equip¬ 
ment. The combination is good for people and good 
for business. 

Call your IBM Office Products Division Repre¬ 
sentative for a demonstration at your own office. 


Office Products Division 


‘Available in two models. Each offers a slightly different combination of automatic functions. 



The IBM Electronic Typewriter. 






COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


directed an 84-yard march in the fourth quar¬ 
ter that brought about the stalemate that 
Franklin broke. 

With Danny Da vis scoring twice front dose 
in and John Newhousc tallying on 34- and 15- 
yard runs. Houston breezed past Texas Chris¬ 
tian 63-6. The Cougars piled up 409 yards 
rushing as they readied themselves for this 
week’s showdown at Texas, which was idle 
last week, for the Southwest Conference lead. 

Trying to perk up his Arkansas team, which 
had lost two SWC contests. Coach Lou Holtz 
put the Hogs through a tough pregame work¬ 
out, Defensive Tackle Jimmy Walker hyper- 
extended his left elbow during that drill min¬ 
utes before facing Rice at Little Rock. 
Undeterred. Walker made nine tackles and 
dropped Owl runners for 26 yards in losses 
as the Razorbacks won 37-7. And, for the 
first time in 12 quarters. Arkansas forced a 
turnover in an opponent’s territory. 

The hard running of James Had not and 
the alert defensive play of Alan Swann helped 
Texas Tech topple Baylor 27-9. Hadnot ran 
for 212 yards. Swann, a defensive back, stole 
two passes and recovered a fumble. 

1.TEXAS (6-1) 

2.HOUSTON (7-1) 3. ARKANSAS (5-2) 

MIDWEST squad assembled for 

practice on Halloween they were greeted by 
Count Dracula. But the Jayhawks equipment 
manager was spotted for who he actually is 
and there were more laughs than screams. 
Four days later, however, the Jayhawks were 
really shaken up by Nebraska, which knocked 
the bejeebers out of them 63-21 in Lawrence. 
The Huskers had a Big Eight-record 799 yards 
in total offense (516 rushing. 283 passing), the 
most since they took up football in 1890. Craig 
Johnson, a third-stringer, rushed 10 times for 
192 yards and scored on runs of 64 and 60 
yards and on a 78-yard pass play. 

Two big second-half scoring plays, a 59- 
yard run by Billy Sims and a 74-yard burst 
by Kenny King, helped Oklahoma win 28-7 
at Colorado. By late in the first half, the Buf¬ 
faloes had taken over the ball on turnovers 
on the Sooner 23-. 13- and nine-yard lines, 
but only once did they cash in. James May¬ 
berry ramming over from four yards out. Dis¬ 
daining chip-shot field-goal tries. Colorado 
Coach Bill Mallory went for broke the next 
two times, came up empty, and had to settle 
for a 7-7 halftime deadlock. 

The Sooners. who had gained a mere 78 
yards against Colorado’s stunting defense in 
the first half, sandwiched a 20-yard scoring 
pass from Thomas Lott to Forrest Valora be¬ 
tween their lengthy runs. After being held to 
42 yards in the first half. Sims finished with 
221 in 27 cracks for his third straight 200- 
yard game, equaling an NCAA record. 

Fast-improving Oklahoma Slate dumped 
Missouri 35-20 in Stillwater to lake sole pos¬ 


session of third place in the Big Eight behind 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. Scott Burk of the 
Cowboys passed for 132 yards and ran for an¬ 
other 93 and a touchdow n. Iowa State beat 
Kansas Stale 24-0. 

"You looked like a passer out there today." 
a reporter said to Rick Leach after Michigan 
had won 34-0 at Iowa in a Big Ten matchup. 
"I am a passer." replied the oft-maligned 
Leach. "Look, if I get a chance to throw more 
than five or six times, I get the rhythm down 
and can pass with anyone around." Given 
the opportunity. Leach was on target with 
nine of 17 passes for 191 yards and two touch¬ 
downs. More than that, he passed for first 
downs on third-and-long six times. Leach’s 
scoring throws came on a third-and-23 from 
the 36 and on a third-and-goal from the 14- 
yard line. 

Leach may have impressed folks with his 
passing, but his head-bobbing while calling 
signals irked Haw keye Coach Bob Commings. 
Iowa was twice drawn offsides by Leach's 
bobbing, a habit he insists he is unaware of. 
The Wolverine defense bobbed up in the right 
place at the right time, holding the Hawk- 
eyes to four yards rushing and 65 passing. 

Two other easy road winners remained tied 
with Michigan for second place in the Big 
Ten. Ohio State drubbing Wisconsin 49-14 
and Michigan State wbomping Illinois 59-19. 
"It hurts to get touchdowns that easily.” said 
Coach Woody Hayes, whose Buckeyes were 
outgained 327 yards to 316 by the Badgers 
but had cashed in on four Wisconsin mis¬ 
takes. Illinois surprised the Spartans by tak¬ 
ing to the air right from the start and rolled 
up a quick 12-0 lead before State ran a play 
from scrimmage. The Illini took the opening 
kickoff, climaxed a 78-yard drive with a 1 7- 
yard run by Wayne Strader and then, after re¬ 
covering a Spartan fumble on the ensuing 
kickoff, scored on a 10-yard pass. With Spar¬ 
tan runners grinding out 360 yards and Ed 
Smith finding his receivers on 20 of 31 pass¬ 
es for 219 yards. State had no trouble over¬ 
coming the early deficit. 

Kevin Strasser hit on 14 of 23 passes for 
106 yards and set a Northwestern season rec¬ 
ord with his 126th completion. Aside from 
that, there was little to gladden the hearts of 
Wildcat fans as NU lost 31-0 to Big Ten lead¬ 
er Purdue. The Boilermakers got their third 
shutout of the season, helped in no small mea¬ 
sure by nine quarterback sacks. Defensive 
End Keena Turner was in on four of those as 
he set school records for the most such tack¬ 
les in a season (17) and career (27). Playing 
just half the game. Mark Herrmann threw a 
career low of 14 passes, made good on nine 
of them, three for touchdowns. 

One of the most rousing comebacks of the 
year was pulled off at Minnesota, where the 
Gophers trailed Indiana 24-0 in the second 
period But Marion Barber bulled over on two 
short runs, and Quarterback Wendell Avery 
tossed a pair of fourth-period touchdown 


passes—a 14-yarder to Roy Artis and a 19- 
yarder to Barber. In between all this Gopher 
scoring was a Hoosier touchdown, so with 
three minutes left Indiana was still ahead 
31-29. But Minnesota intercepted a pass at 
its own 45 and drove to the Hoosier 10. With 
two seconds to go, Paul Rogind kicked a 31- 
yard field goal for the 32-31 win. 

"You keep running into a brick wall and 
pretty soon you get worn down," said Notre 
Dame’s Dave Huffman, a 6' 5". 245-pound 
center. It was Navy that Huffman and his 
teammates wore down 27-7. snuffing the Mid¬ 
dies’ hopes for an undefeated season. Navy, 
which had given up only 399 yards rushing 
in its first seven games, yielded 375 to the 
Irish. Vagas Ferguson, who gained 219 yards 
on 18 carries, one an 80-yard scoring dash, 
set a school single-game rushing record. 

For the seventh time in nine outings, a New 
Mexico State game was decided in the final 
minute. This time the Aggies held on to a 
21-20 victory when Drake fumbled on a two- 
point PAT try with 50 seconds left. Touch¬ 
down runs of seven. 12 and two yards by Gary 
Steele enabled Slate to cling to first place in 
the Missouri Valley Conference. Half a game 
back was Tulsa, which slugged West Texas 
State 44-23 as Shurman Johnson ran for 213 
yards. In an out-of-conference contest, Lou¬ 
isville downed Wichita State 38-20. Nathan 
Poole of the Cardinals scored three times and 
gained 269 yards to raise his season total to 
1.244 yards. 

1.OKLAHOMA (9-0) 

2.NEBRASKA (8-1) 3.MICHIGAN (7-1) 

n A QT Secrecy was Syracuse Coach 
LnO I Frank Maloney's immediateaim, 
an upset of Pittsburgh his objective for the af¬ 
ternoon. So. instead of having his players go 
through their usual pregame workout at Arch¬ 
bold Stadium. Maloney had them warm up a 
mile away. There the Orangemen polished up 
their I offense, which had been installed in 
place of the veer because Quarterback Tim 
Wilson had a pulled hamstring. 

Although the I did not overpower the Pan¬ 
thers. it did take them back a bit, the Or¬ 
angemen controlling the ball for seven min¬ 
utes after taking the opening kickoff and 
getting a 37-yard field goal from Dave Ja¬ 
cobs. Another Jacobs. Pitt's Fred (no kin), 
put the Panthers in front 7-3 with a five- 
yard run late in the first period. With fresh¬ 
man Joe Morris carrying 29 times for 149 
yards and Ken Mandeville scoring on a pair 
of one-yard runs. Syracuse went into the 
fourth quarter leading 17-7. But Pitt made it 
17-15 on a five-yard run by Rick Trocano 
and a two-point conversion run by Jacobs. 
Then, with 3:09 left. Mark Schubert kicked a 
28-yard field goal for Pitt's 18-17 win. 

On his first play after coming off the Army 
bench. Quarterback Earle Mulrane teamed up 
with Jim Merriken on a 65-yard pass to the 
continued 
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You may have to hunt 
for this one. 




The 

Lord Calvert 
Wood Duck 
Ceramic. 

A rare species. 

The North American Wood Duck—a game bird 
as distinctive as the Lord Calvert Canadian 
whisky it holds. Highly glazed and brilliantly 
plumed, the Lord Calvert 
Wood Duck stands 10 
inches tall and costs ap¬ 
proximately $35 the 
ceramic. And be¬ 
cause it is a limited 
edition, you won’t 
find the woods full of 
them. If you need 
help tracking one 
down, just write 
Lord Calvert Wood 
Duck, 375 Park 
Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 

10022, we’ll try 
to help you find 
:one.Butdon’twait 
long. The 
season is very 
short. 


>T. CO.. N.V.C 


























Presenting a whole New Breed of Mustang for 1979. Dramatic new sports car styling gives this 
Mustang one of the most efficient aerodynamic designs of any car now built in America. Feel it 
slice through the wind with precise handling from sports car features like rack and pinion 
steering and a modified MacPherson front suspension that helps flatten corners. Choose from 
four engines: standard 2.3 litre overhead cam, options of V-6, V-8...even a Turbocharged 
Mustang. With all this, Mustang is still sticker priced to help you bring one home. The ’79 
Mustang in 2-or 3-door models. See your local Ford Dealer r/^nn |t/|| IOTA Mf' 
today. ..driveone... experience Mustang’79 for yourself. njnU IVIUO IMINVJ 
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Air Force two-yard line. That play set up a 
third-quarter touchdown that put the Cadets 
on top 14-3. Mulrane's next bomb was an 80- 
yarder to CJennie Brundidge, who established 
an Army record with his 13th career touch¬ 
down reception as the Cadets won 28-14. 

Boston University. Rutgers. Villanova and 
West Virginia all came through with non-con¬ 
ference triumphs. The Terriers jarred Holy 
Cross 15-7 as freshman Gregg Drew rushed 
for 136 yards. Two touchdowns by Rutgers' 
Dave Dorn, the first coming on a 46-yard pass, 
the second on a 10-yard run. enabled the Scar¬ 
let Knights to beat Massachusetts 21—11 - 
Rushing for 408 yards. Villanova defeated 
winless Boston College 28-16. And West Vir¬ 
ginia ended a seven-game losing streak by 
holding ofT Virginia 20-17 

Fancy passing enabled Dartmouth and 
Brown to win and remain tied for the Ivy 
League lead. The Big Green was an easy at- 
home 37-7 victor over Columbia. Buddy 
Teevens passing for 247 yards and Jeff Du- 
fresne rushing for 123. At Harvard, the Bears 
had to work for their 31-30 win. They did 
not go ahead for keeps until Mark Whipple 
passed four yards to Charlie Boucher and 
tacked on a two-point conversion pass to Rick 
Villella with four minutes remaining. A 100- 
yard kickoff return by Ken Hill plus scoring 
runs of 11, 12 and four yards by Pat O'Brien 
were the Yale highlights in a 42-14 defeat of 
Cornell. Joe Holland. Cornell's and the na¬ 
tion’s leading rusher with an average of 148.2 
yards a game going into the game, was held 
to 55 yards. Princeton’s first league win was 
a 21 -0 victory over Pennsylvania. 

1.PENN STATE (9-0) 

2.NAVY (7-1) 3.PITTSBURGH (6-2) 

Q/'YI ITU 4 newspaper story indicat- 
OL/U I I! ing that Florida's Doug 
Dickey would soon be fired brought two re¬ 
sponses that encouraged the coach. From 
University President Robert Marston came a 
forceful “Baloney!" Then Dickey's Gators 
handed Auburn its first Southeastern Confer¬ 
ence loss by an emphatic 31-7 score. Joe 
Cribbs of the visiting Tigers ran for 111 yards, 
caught two passes for 16 more and threw a 
13-yard completion, but that was not enough 
against the chargcd-up Gators. John Brantley 
of Florida passed for 102 yards and one touch¬ 
down. and also scored on an 11 -yard run. 

“I thought they threw the ball 100 times 
and gained a mile." said Alabama Coach Bear 
Bryant after beating Mississippi State 35-14. 
Actually, the Bulldogs passed only 53 times 
la school record) and gained 456 yards on 31 
completions. With Quarterback Dave Marler 
nursing a pulled leg muscle. State Coach Bob 
Tyler resorted to a shotgun offense to hype 
up the passing attack. Marler connected on 
28 of 46 throws for 429 yards and one touch¬ 
down. but was intercepted four times. Only 
one passer has exceeded Marler's yardage 


against the Tide—Archie Manning, whose 33- 
for-52 performance netted 436 yards in 1969, 
The Bulldogs' Mardye McDolc, who grew up 
in Mobile but turned down an Alabama schol¬ 
arship. caught nine of Marler's passes for 168 
yards. Tony Nathan of the Tide latched on 
to a six-yard touchdown pass, broke loose for 
an 82-yard scoring run and piled up 145 yards 
in 12 carries. In the dressing room after the 
game. Tide players sang. "If you don't go to 
'Bama. go to hell" and "We want you. LSU." 
They will get LSU this week in Birmingham. 

The Tigers tuned up for that meeting by 
blasting Mississippi 30-8. LSU’s Charles Al¬ 
exander. who had been slowed during the past 
two games by a hamstring pull, ran for 147 
yards, including a 64-yard touchdown run and 
scored on a 25-yard pass. 

Against outsiders, the SEC came up with 
three winners (Georgia. Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky) and one loser (Vanderbilt). Willie Mc¬ 
Clendon of the Bulldogs gained 149 yards dur¬ 
ing a 41 -3 rout of VMJ. McClendon has 1. 115 
yards this season, surpassing the 37-year-old 
Georgia record set by Frank Sinkwich. With 
Jimmy Streater teaming up with Jeff Moore 
on a 66-yard scoring pass and running 10 
yards for another touchdown. Tennessee 
manhandled Duke 34-0. Kentucky also came 
up with a shutout, winning 28-0 at Virginia 
Tech. Playing at Memphis Stale. Vanderbilt 
went down to a 35-14 defeat. 

In addition to Maryland’s loss to Penn 
State, the Atlantic Coast Conference sus¬ 
tained another setback when North Carolina 
was dumped 27-18 at Richmond in a non¬ 
league game. More than anyone, it was Free 
Safely Jeff Nixon who enabled the Spiders 
to shock the Tar Heels. Nixon made 25 tack¬ 
les and picked off two passes, one of which 
he ran back 59yards fora touchdown. 

Clemson powered its way to a 51-6 ACC 
triumph at Wake Forest. Before sitting down 
early in the third quarter. Steve Fuller of the 
Tigers passed for 189 yards and two TDs. 

"Everybody's running backs are banged up 
by November." said North Carolina State 
Coach Bo Rein following a 22-13 victory over 
independent South Carolina. Despite his 
bruises. Ted Brown of the Wolfpack gained 
99 yards and surpassed the 1.000-yard mark 
for the third year in a row. 

Even though Ottis Anderson scored TDs 
on a 15-yard run and his second length-of-the- 
ficld kickoff return of the season, Miami lost 
at Tulane 20-16. The Green Wave scored on 
a pair of touchdown passes from Roch Hon- 
tas to Alton Alexis, plus two field goals. 

1.ALABAMA (8-1) 

2.MARYLAND (8- 1 ) 3-GEORGfA (7-1) 

l/l/rOT UCLA relied on Theotis (Big- 
V V L.O I foot) Brown and Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia on Charles White to hammer out Pac- 
10 victories. The Bruins had to survive a fran¬ 
tic fourth period to beat Oregon 23-21. The 


Ducks led 6-3 at the start of the final quar¬ 
ter. but the first-place Bruins took the lead 
on a 74-yard trip by the 230-pound Brown, 
who outran a 147-pound cornerback on the 
way to the end zone, Brown scored again on 
a 68-yard run. and Peter Boermeesier, who 
had kicked a 27-yard field goal, booted three- 
pointers from 35 and 44 yards out. Oregon, 
meanwhile, scored on two short touchdown 
runs to keep the pressure on. 

Stanford, playing at home, took a first- 
quarter 7-0 lead over USC on a 13-yard pass 
from Steve Dils to Ken Margerum. But while 
Dils wound up with 23 completions in 38 at¬ 
tempts for 236 yards, he couldn't get the Car¬ 
dinals into the end zone again. The Trojans 
led 10-7 at halftime, thanks to a 34-yard field 
goal by Frank Jordan and a one-yard dive by 
White, who finished with 201 yards in 38 car¬ 
ries. From there on. it was a defensive strug¬ 
gle. the only second-half points coming on 
Jordan's 38-yard field goal. 

There was ample scoring in other Pac -10 
games. Oregon State trailed 22-7 in the sec¬ 
ond quarter at Washington Slate, but won 
32-31 on a 27-yard field goal by Kieron Wal- 
ford with 18 seconds to go. Jack Thompson 
of the Cougars became the conference's all- 
time leader in passing yardage when he com¬ 
pleted half of his 30 throws for 223 yards, 
bringing his career total to 7.197. Washington 
stayed in contention for first place by downing 
Arizona 31-21. Arizona State runners gained 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Theotis Brown, a 6' 2". 230- 
pound senior fullback, broke his own UCLA 
single-game rushing record by gaining 274 
yards in 26 carries and scoring two touch¬ 
downs as the Bruins downed Oregon 23-21. 

DEFENSE: Mike DcGcnova, a 6'I". 240- 
pound Boston University senior tackle, made 
11 tackles, assisted on three others, caused 
two fumbles and had three sacks as the Ter¬ 
riers stunned Holy Cross 15-7. 


409 yards against California in Tenipe. where 
the Sun Devils won 35-21. 

Wyoming came to Brigham Young with 
the WAC's best pass-defense statistics (109 
yards a game) and the finest total defense (242 
yards). But Jim McMahon picked apart the 
Cowboys, hitting on 24 of 36 passes for 317 
yards and one touchdown. McMahon also ran 
13 times for 49 yards and two TDs as the Cou¬ 
gars clung to first place with a 48-14 victory. 
New Mexico remained a game behind BYL 
with a 24-12 triumph at Utah. 

Utah Stale tied Pacific for first place in 
the Pacific Coast AA. scoring 24 points in 
the first period cn route to a 40-14 victory. 

1.UCLA (8-1) 

2.USC (7-1) 3.WASHINGTON (6-3) 
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boating / Coles Phinizy 


T urn a sailing man loose at a show de¬ 
voted largely to powerboats and what 
do you get? You get a sailorman whose 
appreciation for recent advances in hull 
design is tempered by an old-time sus¬ 
picion that power corrupts. It has ever 
been thus between sailors and power- 
boaters; a sailor comes away from an ex¬ 
hibit like the recent Dinner Key show in 
Miami convinced that powerboating is 
headed for the bedroom by way of the In¬ 
dianapolis Speedway. In power boats. 
horsepower and sexy interiors seem to 
be the order of the day. 

Listen to what Johnson, a producer 
of dependable outboard power for more 
than half a century, has to say about 
speed. The company introduces its 1979 
“top-of-the-line” V-6 outboards (150 to 
235 horsepowerl with the following 
pitches: “They have the get-up-and-go to 
pop a large hull up on plane, then throt¬ 
tle back to a fuel-efficient—yet movin' 
out—cruising speed. With enough pow¬ 
er left ‘in the hole' for a fast run back to 
the harbor to beat the sunset." 

Such a sales pitch might not be al¬ 
together misdirected. A large portion of 
the boat-buying public seems to consist 
of speed-oriented folks who would have 
no fun at sea unless they took the fast 
tempo of the land with them. Beating 
the sunset home is a natural rhythm in 
the lives of such people, and there is no 
ridding them of it. While tending my own 
modest Johnson motor on a Connecticut 
dock two summers ago. I heard the head 
of an outbound boating party bellowing 
to his straggling entourage, “Let's get all 
this junk on the boat. It’s awready 12:30. 
Let’s get out there and have a good time 
and gel it over with.” 

Despite the ever-quickening tempo, 
however, there are still those who go to 
sea seeking an easier pace. 

At Dinner Key. where the hulls of 
more than 80 manufacturers were dis¬ 
played. among the thousands who clam¬ 
bered aboard the boats was one po¬ 
tential buyer, a local chiropractor named 
Bill Pfenninger. who epitomizes what the 
sport used to be. From 1966 through 
1973. Pfenninger owned a 26-foot lap- 
strake Lyman Cruisette. and at the Miami 
show he was hunting for the sort of prac¬ 
tical. trailcrable small cruiser that might 
take the place of his old Lyman. Beat¬ 
ing the sunset home has never been an 
obsession with Pfenninger. A while back 
he and a friend set out for a day sail in 


9,000 hp 
and plush by 
the ton 


Awash in fast and fancy boats, this 
shopper finds a conservative winner 


a 22-foot Pearson sloop. The weather 
was so good they decided to extend the 
trip just a bit. The following day was 
so fair they decided to sail on. They 
sailed on and on and on. all the way to 
Key West. They got back home 21 sun¬ 
sets later than they had originally 
planned. 

Ten years ago more than 150 man¬ 
ufacturers produced powerboats in the 
18-to-26-foot range. Today there are only 
about 90. and not all of these are sur¬ 
vivors of the original 150. In the welter 
of small cruisers now being offered with 
an eight-foot beam so they may be trail- 
ered without special permit, there is va¬ 
riety enough to satisfy both speed de¬ 
mons and sensible seamen—and more 
than enough to confuse novices who 
are not sure what they want. Most of 
the hulls offered have a traditional Vee 
shape with fore and aft straking to cush¬ 
ion the ride. In some the sharp Vee for¬ 
ward is carried excessively aft. which is 
fine for an ocean racer or even when 
one of these vessels is charging along at 
25 knots or better, but at a slower pace 
the bow rides absurdly high, especially 
for cruising comfort. 

A great many of the small cruisers to¬ 
day have extreme reverse sheer for¬ 
ward—a drooping of the bow so pro¬ 
nounced that the hull appears to have 
melted slightly after being popped from 
the mold. This droopy, nose-down look, 
which in profile resembles the snout of 
Snoopy, is effected, salesmen maintain, 
to give the boats an aura of super speed. 
Such contrived esthetics may sell tyros 
in the showroom, but will scarcely im¬ 
press anyone who has to go forward onto 
such a sloping deck on a bouncy day to 
get an anchor up or down. 


Twenty years ago. small cruisers that 
reputedly would sleep four were common 
and provoked a long-standing joke. Such 
boats, it was said, could sleep four ro¬ 
mantically, three obscenely, but only two 
comfortably. The builders of small cruis¬ 
ers are less pretentious today. Few of 
them make any claim that their 24- or 25- 
footers, when cruising, can accommodate 
more than two adults and a couple of 
kids. The Vee-berths forward, which in 
older boats were often too short for or¬ 
dinary men, are now almost adequate for 
basketball players. 

Although present designers have been 
sensible in utilizing interior space for 
berths and galley and head, in superfi¬ 
cial appointments some have gone ape. 
Do you have shag carpeting on the ceil¬ 
ing of your bedroom? Or on your closet 
shelves? Do you have tufted cushions that 
soak up water in a heavy rain on your 
front porch? That is the sort of imprac¬ 
tical luxury one finds on many small 
cruisers today. Why? Salesmen say it's 
what the public wants. 

If they want it. they should have it. 
But to complement all of the superficial 
luxuries and jazzy appointments, there 
should be proper equipment for such rou¬ 
tine procedures as anchoring, mooring 
and docking. 

For example, the shopper should ask 
the salesmen if it is possible to put spring¬ 
line cleats near the point of maximum 
beam. If you explain what you mean by 
maximum beam, some of them will say 
yes. Some of them don’t know what a 
spring line is. Ask a salesman why a sassy- 
looking cruiser has an outboard handrail 
leading from the cabin forward, but not 
an inch of foothold around the cabin. 
He will explain that the handrail is sim¬ 
ply for “cosmetic appearances." If 
pressed on the matter, the salesman may 
further add that the U.S. Coast Guard 
recommends that the only access forward 
on small cruisers should be through a for¬ 
ward hatch. Check the Coast Guard on 
it, and they will tell you they have never 
made such an absurd recommendation. 

Stamas, a Florida company that pro¬ 
duces sensible boats with non-skid walk- 
around decking and forward hatch, says 
this about some of the less sensible prod¬ 
ucts of its rivals: “In many cruisers today 
the bow area is reached at the crawler’s 
own risk.” 

Examine the forward hatches of half 
a dozen boats. You will probably find 
continued 
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What you want, it’s got. 


8" cone type woofer. 



Automatic turntable. 


/ Low-mass, 
tubular tone arm. 


' Removable 
hinged dust cover. 


Cueing lever to lift 
lower the tone arr 


Volume 

control. 


Loudness button to 
accentuate bass 
at low volume levels. 


A. B. & A + B 
speaker switch. 


Power on/off switch. 


Balance control. 


3«/s" horn type tweeter. Tuned port. 2 position brilliance 

■ 1 control switch. 


Left & right 
mike jacks 


Illuminated AM/FM 
tuning dial. 


Illuminated AM/FM 
tuning meter. 


8-track player/recorder 
with automatic 
recording level control. 


Stereo indicator light. 


High filter to minimize 
high frequency noise. 


Bass & treble controls. 




Cassette tape player/recorder 
with cue and review controls 
and automatic recording 
level control. 


' Digital tape counter. 


Zenith introduces a new line of integrated stereo systems 
that’ll take ’em all on. Just compare the features. 


MODEL IS4040.5 watts per channel minimum RMS into 8 ohms, 
horn 100— I S.000 hi with 1% or less total harmonic distortion. 
























BOATING continued 


all of them suitable for seagoing orang¬ 
utans, but the chances are some of them 
will be too small for an average-sized 
man who is trying to hustle forward in 
an all-hands emergency. Examine one 
of the flashier cruisers now on the mar¬ 
ket and you will find there is no point 
to fix a line on the foredeck except one 
cleat on each side five feet back of the 
stem and three feet off the centerline. If 
anchored from such a point in a one- 
foot sea and 10 knots of wind, the boat 
would wander restlessly on its rode. If 
towed from such a cleat in even a mod¬ 
est sea. it would wallow back and forth 
like a drunken old sow. 

Reviewing the trend in modern boats. 
Gary Ross, the marketing director of the 
Tiara Division of S-2 Yachts, Inc., says, 
"The marine industry is a strange busi¬ 
ness. It is not large, but it is very visible. 
The sea hasn't changed in a million years, 
but in the last 15 years the marketing of 
boats has changed drastically. Marketing 
now ignores the possibility that some¬ 
one might want to go offshore in a boat 


that is sensible and practical and come 
back safely like a Boothbay lobsterman. 
Too many people who are buying boats 
are looking for a duplicate of their living 
room. Their idea of roughing it is to 
spend a night in a Holiday Inn without 
color TV. To sell them a boat you have 
to have unborn yak hair overhead in the 
cabin and all sorts of monkey fuzz in the 
cockpit, and you must have about 9.000 
horsepower. The first question some pro¬ 
spective buyers ask is, ‘How fast will it 
go?' Then when they get the boat, they 
go through propellers the way you go 
through socks.” 

There is only one trouble with Ross’ 
summary: none of the absurdities he cites 
as “musts" in a successful boat are in 
the boats he is successfully selling. The 
25-foot Sport Salon, the top of the Tiara 
line, is both sensible and practical. It’s 
the sort of craft anyone more interested 
in pleasure than puffery might enjoy. Its 
flying bridge is only 39 inches above the 
cockpit, yet there is full headroom be¬ 
low. It has no jazzy carpeting in the cabin 


nor tufted cusions in the cockpit. There 
is access forward both outboard of the 
cabin and through a hatch. From stem 
to stern no more than two feet separate 
one handhold from another. The entire 
deck area is covered with a non-skid sur¬ 
face consisting of little pyramidal pro¬ 
trusions almost a sixteenth of an inch 
high. The Vee-berths are nearly long, 
and the dinette converts into a 6' 2" 
berth, wide enough for one adult or two 
kids. There is a total of 10 sizable lock¬ 
ers, each with a non-protruding snap 
latch and all of them accessible without 
lifting a cushion or otherwise rearranging 
the interior. 

The Tiara Sport Salon has some short¬ 
comings. notably a rather small forward 
hatch and outboard cleats on the fore¬ 
deck rather than chocks backed up by 
cleats. For all that, it is a sensible boat 
that sells. To describe any seagoing boat 
merely as “sensible” seems like damning 
with faint praise, but in an era when 
freaky boats abound, it is a compliment 
that carries weight. end 



What the well dressed 
will be wearing this year 

Notice the fine lines. The impeccable details. 
Targa bySheaffer™ comes as a ballpoint, fountain 
pen, rolling ball pen, pencil or gift 
set. From S10. And with five differ- 
ent styles to choose from,there's IUIUU 
bound to be one that I OL. fl tm 
looks just right on you. h\/ OnSCIlTer 


SHEAFFER EATON 

Sheatfer Eaton Division ot Textron Inc. 
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Save your 
sawbucks. 


SAVE *90 ON SEARS BEST 
CRAFTSMAN 10-inch TABLE SAW. 



*10" Blade Pack 
(#32407) 

Save 

20 % 


'Accessory Kit 
("32773) 

Save 

20 % 


8-mch Sanding Wheel 

15- pc Molding Head Set 
10-inch Hollow Ground Blade 

16- Tooth Carbide-Tipped 
Adjustable Dado 

Taper Jig 


Save 20%' on Craftsman three piece blade 
pack And get 20%' off on Craftsman 
handy accessory kit. The accessories that let 
you make tenon, dado, spline and cove cuts 
for joining wood and making decorative 
moldings... plus sand and taper rip. 


’Savings on accessories based on regular separate prices from 
1978 - 79 Power and Hand Tool Catalog 
©Sears, Roebuck and Co . 1978 


inch rip capacity and 
a self-aligning rip fence. 
Includes an aluminum miter 
gauge with positive stops at 45° 
and 90°. A steel leg set with firm 
footing. A see-through blade 
guard. A cast iron table with our 
exclusive Exact-I-Cut, the feature 
that lines the cut up ahead of the blade. 

A powerful 1 H P. motor that develops 2 
H.P. Plus, two 10" x 27" reinforced table 
extensions. 

Put your sawbucks to work at savings 
you can build on. Visit a Sears store 
near you. 


FULL ONE YEAR WARRANTY. 

If, within one year from date of purchase 
this Craftsman table saw fails due to a 
defect in material or workmanship, 
contact Sears and Sears will repair it free 
of charge. 

ON SALE OCT. 29- 
NOV. 18,1978. 


Tools that have earned the right to wear the name. 

Available in most Sears retail 


stores Oates may vary m Alaska and Hawaii 

















PRO FOOTBALL / Steve Wulf 



Philadelphia 's Michel once kicked and whiffed 

Kick it or 
get booted 


Job security is far from guaranteed for 
the men who put the foot into football 


O ne Monday evening in mid-Septem¬ 
ber the owner of the Cue & Chalk 
Family Billiards parlor in West Seneca, 
N.Y. received a phone call during which 
he was told to catch the next plane from 
nearby Buffalo to New Orleans. Six days 
later John Leypoldt played a beautiful 
bank shot off the left upright from 27 
yards away as time expired to give his 
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newest NFL team, the New Orleans 
Saints, a 20-18 victory over the Cincin¬ 
nati Bengals. One week later, after miss¬ 
ing a field goal and kicking off weakly 
against the Los Angeles Rams. Leypoldt 
was on the first plane out of New Or¬ 
leans for Buffalo en route back to his pool 
hall in West Seneca. 

Leypoldt was the second of six kick¬ 
ers the Saints have employed this sea¬ 
son—seven, counting Rich Szaro’s left 
and right feet. Like many NFL teams, 
the Saints have had difficulty settling on 
a kicker; since July, no fewer than 33 dif¬ 
ferent placekickers and 16 punters have 
been released by the NFL’s 28 teams. 

Take the Philadelphia Eagles’ situa¬ 
tion. Rick Engles, who had punted for Se¬ 
attle and Pittsburgh the last two years, 
started the season as the Eagles’ No. 1 
man. but after four games Coach Dick 
Vermeil put Engles on waivers. It was 
the second time this season that Engles 
had found himself on the waiver list. Phil¬ 
adelphia then signed Mitch Hoopes, the 
former Dallas, San Diego. St. Louis and 
Detroit punter , but he had such a poor 
week’s practice that Vermeil cut him for 
the third time this season. 

Engles, meanwhile, had flown home 
to Tulsa. On Friday night the Eagles 
phoned him and told him to stand by. 
that they might need him Sunday. The 
next morning they called again with a 
firm job offer. Moments before the week¬ 
ly roster deadline Engles signed a new 
contract on the back of a refuse cart in 
Chicago’s O’Hare Airport. He then flew 
to Baltimore and punted for the Eagles 
the next day against the Colts. 

Engles lasted one more game before 
he was waived for the third time and re¬ 
placed by Mike Michel, who had been re¬ 
leased by the Miami Dolphins. In the sec¬ 
ond quarter of Michel’s debut against the 
Redskins, he unloaded one punt for nine 
yards, another for 26 yards and whiffed 
on a third. Missed it completely. “I 
couldn't do that again if I tried,” he said. 

Michel still punts for the Eagles, at 
least for now. but like all the men who 
put the foot into football, he is well aware 
that the unemployment office is only a 
bad kick away. Just seven kickers and 
four punters work for the same teams 
that employed them five years ago, and 
only five of the league’s 28 placekickers 
still perform for the teams with which 
they originally signed. On the other hand. 


Buffalo's Tom Dempsey is kicking for his 
fifth NFL club: Errol Mann has gone from 
Denver to Cleveland to Green Bay to De¬ 
troit to Green Bay to Oakland to the un¬ 
employment office to Oakland to Buffa¬ 
lo to Oakland; and the Mike-Mayer 
brothers. Nick and Steve, have, between 
them, worked in Atlanta. Detroit. Phil¬ 
adelphia, San Francisco and New Or¬ 
leans. 

There seem to be any number of rea¬ 
sons for this job insecurity. Kickers are 
inconsistent. Kickers do not get three 
downs in which to make good. Nobody 
knows how to coach soccer-style kick¬ 
ers. of which there are 22 at the mo¬ 
ment. And while a kicker or punter might 
perform well in practice, when 50.000 
people arc yelling and stomping and 11 
men are rushing at him in a game. ... 
Well, it’s definitely a buyer's market. 

“You can always find a kicker.” says 
Dallas Coach Tom Landry. "There are a 
lot of them around. We just bring them 
in and let them kick until wc see one we 
like.” Leypoldt, one of Landry’s rejects, 
says. “Coaches treat us like cars. The old 
one is working perfectly fine, but they 
want a new one anyway. They think 
they’ll enjoy it more." Hoopes, another 
Landry reject, who has had his hang time 
clocked by six different teams, says. “We 
go across the country knocking on doors 
and hoping to sell ourselves. I've only 
had my van a year, and I've already goi 
40,000 miles on it. Never, never buy a 
used van from a punter.” 

All this shuffling around has created a 
subculture of kickers and punters who 
write letters requesting tryouts and then 
wait by their phones. “Those calls have 
a special ring to them,” says Leypoldt. 
who began to sit by the phone in August 
after Seattle cut him. Leypoldt returned 
to his pool hall, and the next day he was 
invited to attend a tryout in Dallas, where 
Landry was searching for a replacement 
for All-Pro Kicker Efren Herrera, who 
had demanded a rich new contract from 
the Cowboys. Hearing of this, Landry re¬ 
portedly said. “Trade him.” and Herrera 
was off to Seattle, where he took over 
Leypoldt’s old job. 

At Dallas, Leypoldt tried out against 
Rafael Septien and Tim Mazzetti; Sep- 
tien, a Los Angeles reject, got the job. 
Then, when New England lost John 
Smith for the season with a leg injury, 
the Patriots had Leypoldt kick against 


Carson Long and Tony DiRicnzo. New 
England told Lcypoldl it would proba¬ 
bly sign him in a few days, but in the 
meantime the Saints called and had Ley- 
poldt compete against Mazzetti for the 
job left vacant when Szaro injured his 
groin. Leypoldt beat out Mazzetti. which 
turned out to be a break for Atlanta. Dis¬ 
satisfied with Fred Steinfort. who had 
missed seven of 10 field-goal attempts 
and had two blocked field goals returned 
for touchdowns. Atlanta signed Mazzetti. 
and two weeks ago Mazzetti was can¬ 
onized on Monday Night Football as he 
kicked five field goals in five tries to give 
the Falcons a 15-7 victory over the Rams. 

Before Atlanta, Mazzetti had flunked 
tryouts with the Patriots. EagJes. Jets. 
Cowboys and Saints, and was happy to 
be clearing $200 a week while working 
the 10-to-2 graveyard shift at Smokey 
Joe's, a joint near the campus of his alma 
mater, the University of Pennsylvania. 
"After I failed in Dallas. I decided the 
hell with it," Mazzetti says. “I started 
concentrating on becoming a derelict 
again. Then I got the call from New Or¬ 
leans. The coach [Dick Nolan] told me I 
had a good foot but that I was out of 
shape. That woke me up. When Atlanta 
called I was ready. And when they told 
me I had the job, I just freaked.” 

Mazzetti outkicked Long and Hans 
Nielsen to win the Falcons' job. He had 
his first field-goal attempt blocked by the 
49ers but kicked a game-winning 29- 
yarder on the next to last play, earning a 
game ball. Against the Rams he connect¬ 
ed from 21. 37. 30, 26 and 37 yards. 
"Even if I do fade into oblivion, they 
can never take these two games away 
from me." Mazzetti says. 

Nick Lowery was waiting on tables at 
The Bull’s Eye Restaurant and Tavern 
in Hanover. N.H. when he heard about 
the Patriots’ kicking problems. (In one 
game, New England had to use its sec¬ 
ond punter of the year, Jerrel Wilson, as 
a placekicker; perhaps predictably. Wil¬ 
son had an extra-point attempt blocked.) 
Lowery, who had kicked for Dartmouth 
and was cut by the Jets in August, bor¬ 
rowed a friend’s car. drove to Foxboro 
and asked for a tryout. The holders had 
all gone home, so Coach Chuck Fair¬ 
banks held the ball for Lowery. He got 
the job. So far, a wonderful story. But 
after two games, with Lowery 7 for 7 on 
extra points and 0 for I on field-goal at¬ 



Leypo/dt is unemployed now, but next week 


tempts, the Patriots dropped him because 
of his short kickoffs. His replacement was 
David Posey, late of the 49ers. Falcons 
and Lions and almost of Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith. Posey canceled 
a job interview with the brokerage firm 
to answer his true calling, 

Szaro. a Harvard graduate, was New 
Orleans’ regular kicker at the beginning 
of the season, but when he pulled a groin 
muscle the Saints summoned Leypoldt. 
After two games, for which he was paid 
$3,000 apiece. Leypoldt, who had been 
4 for 5 on extra points and 2 for 3 on field- 
goal attempts, was told by Nolan that he 
"hadn’t worked out." The next contes¬ 
tant was Steve Mike-Mayer. but on the 
Thursday before his first game as a Saint. 
Mike-Mayer pulled a back muscle. No¬ 
lan had to use Running Back Tony Gal- 
breath for one point-after attempt, but 
Galbreath missed so badly that he didn’t 
get a second chance. So Szaro. who 
couldn’t swing his regular kicking foot, 
the left, kicked with his right foot. He 
made a 20-yard field goal, but after the 
game he was placed on the injured re¬ 
serve list. New Orleans later tried Tom 
Jurich, who had been cut by the Stccl- 
ers. but he missed three field goals in his 
first game, against the 49ers. Exit Jurich. 
Enter Steve Mike-Mayer again. 

Meanwhile, in West Seneca. Leypoldt 
sits at the counter of the Cue & Chalk, 
making change. "I'll be in somebody's 
camp next year." he says. end 


Use the 
shampoo 
the 
pros 
use. 

Great-looking hair 
starts with the right 
shampoo. And the 
right person to buy it 
from is a pro. Like 
your RK barber stylist 
He'll sell you on 
RK Protein Concentrate 
Shampoo Ready-to- 
Use. With its unique pro¬ 
tein, CPP Catipeptide™ 
it gives hair the help 
it needs. 

This is the shampoo 
knowing barbers 
work with. Let it work 
for you. Check your 
Yellow Pages for the pro 
nearest you 



You can trust the 
3000 salons dedicated 
to the RK promise 
good looks based on 
science 

RK 

DIVISION. RlDKfX LABORATORIES INI 
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tennis / John Ballantine 


Debutantes who didn’t have a ball 

An underrated British team won the Wightman Cup for the 10th time in 50 tries when two 
precocious American youngsters, Tracy Austin and Pam Shriver, tost in their London debuts 



Tracy Austin 


Pam Shriver 


I I was 8:20 by the clock in London's 
Royal Albert Hall last Saturday night 
when Pam Shriver, playing with doubles 
partner Chris Evert in the seventh, last, 
and deciding match against Great Brit¬ 
ain for the Wightman Cup, split the in¬ 
timacy and dignity of the historic con¬ 
cert hall with a schoolgirlish shriek of 
dismay. A lob from Sue Barker had 
soared over her tousled head and landed 
far out of reach in her backhand corner. 
The score was now 15-40, with Shriver 
serving, and two match points for the 
home team of Barker and Virginia Wade. 

Shriver got a pat of encouragement 
from Evert, who at the advanced age of 
23 was a motherly figure among such 
teammates as 16-year-old Shriver and 15- 
year-old Tracy Austin. But then Wade re¬ 
turned Shriver’s next serve with a thun¬ 
derous topspin forehand that Pam could 
barely spoon up with her outsized Prince 
racket, and Barker, as she had done a 
number of times during the match, 
moved in and clubbed a simple forehand 
volley winner between the two Amer¬ 
icans. The U.S. gamble on youth had 
failed, and the underrated British had 
won the Cup for only the 10th time since 


the annual competition started with a 7-0 
U.S. whitewash at Forest Hills in 1923. 

The Americans had won by the same 
lopsided score last November at Oak¬ 
land, Calif., and last week, after the first 
match at Albert Hall, in which Evert 
crushed Barker 6-2, 6-1, it looked as 
though the U.S. was again off and run¬ 
ning. Evert’s only lapse in that match was 
losing her serve in the first game of the 
second set. But Barker’s hope was a 
fleeting one, and she went to pieces with 
unforced errors and double faults on cru¬ 
cial points. 

When Shriver. the gangling high 
school student from Lutherville, Md. who 
was making her Cup debut, then came 
on stage before the 7,000 partisan fans, 
she was naturally jittery. Since losing to 
Evert in the finals of the U.S. Open in 
early September, she had played only two 
tournament matches, and neither was 
against a mature, ranking player. Her 
concentration had been on her school 
work, some of which she had brought 
with her to England. To top it off, she 
had the sniffles. 

Shriver’s opponent was Michele Tyler, 
herself hardly a dodderer at 20 and a rel¬ 


ative newcomer to big-time tennis but a 
major British hope for the future. The 
first set was a tight one. which Shriver 
won 7-5, and she broke Tyler's serve to 
start the second set. Then Tyler began 
banging winners from the baseline, pass¬ 
ing Pam on her frustrating visits to the 
net. Shriver began commiting errors, 
with both her backhand and volley go¬ 
ing awry, and Tyler won the next two 
sets, and the match. 6-3. 6-3. 

On Friday night, with the score now 
I-I. the other U.S. Wightman Cup deb¬ 
utante. Tracy Austin, the youngest ever 
to play in the competition, faced Wade, 
the 1977 Wimbledon champion. Austin, 
who recently turned pro and had won a 
tournament in Stuttgart just a week be¬ 
fore. seemed cool and confident—for the 
first set. anyway. It took her less than 
half an hour to beat Wade, 6-3. Ginny’s 
backhand was acting up. and it seemed 
that the U.S. would move one match clos¬ 
er to the Cup. But Wade finally pulled 
herself together to take the seesaw sec¬ 
ond set 7-5. Now the pressure from the 
old pro began to affect the brand new 
one. Austin did move from 1-3 to 3-4 
in the final set. but she just couldn't make 
continued 
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FIAT PLEASANT SURPRISE#5 



SHIFT INTO 5TH AT 55 
AND LISTEN TO 
YOUR ENGINE RELAX. 




Presumes no mal use and service. Excludes bres, battery, normal fading and deterioration of body extenor, and normal maintenance i 
*• 1979 mfr's. suggested retail pnce. Taxes, titfe and optional equipment not included 
© Fiat Motors of North America, Inc., 1978 


5th gear. It's standard equipment 
on your new 79 Fiat Brava and 
not on other leading European 
performance sedans. Shifting to 
5th at 55 reduces your RPMs from 
3090 to 2450. Reduces your gas 
consumption, engine wear, and noise. 

SOME OTHER PLEASANT SURPRISES 
WITH YOUR 79 BRAVA. 

#3. A NEW 2-LITRE ENGINE. 

MORE POWER TO PULLOUT AND PASS. 

More torque, more jump when you need it. 

You’re in a frustrated caravan trailing 
a trailer truck up a winding road. A short 
stretch of straight shows up and you step 
down. Suddenly, swiftly, you’re in front and away. 

#8. A LOAD COMPENSATOR FOR BETTER 
STOPPING POWER. 

An ingenious device that shifts braking emphasis 
to front or back wheels depending on the load. 
Especially effective in emergency situations. 


Road and Track’s 78 Road Test Annual rated the 
Fiat 131 (Brava Series) excellent in panic stop 
control.They rated Audi Fox, BMW 320i, 

Saab 99EMS, and Volvo 244DL very good. 

#2. 24 MONTH 24,000 MILE WARRANTY. 

Your Fiat power train is warranteed for 
24 months or 24,000 miles.Plus, 
our limited warranty covers 
your first 12 months or 
12,000 miles for just about 
any defect in ' 
material or 
workmanship* 

Ask your Fiat 
dealer for 

exact details. Power Train Vtorraniy 

Your new Brava is a masterpiece of European 
craftsmanship. That craftsmanship keeps show¬ 
ing up in one pleasant surprise after another. 

Probably the most pleasant of all is the first one. 

#1.THE PRICE: ABOUT $5900AS SHOWN. 


24S 


MILE 
WARRANTY 



























TENNIS < c tniinucd 


ii all the way, losing the next two games 
and the match. 

An interested spectator during these 
three matches was Billie Jean King, who 
made the trip as player-coach of the U.S. 
team. Considering herself too decrepit 
for singles at 34. she decided to play only 
one doubles match. After a 30-minute 
break. King teamed with Austin against 
Anne Hobbs and Sue Mappin, and the 
U.S. polished off the Britons in the first 
set 6-2. 

In the second set. King, Mappin and 
Austin were all broken early, but Hobbs 
held and the British led 3-1. The Amer¬ 
icans broke Mappin to tie it 3-3. Again 
the British broke Austin to go ahead 5-4 
and win the set when Austin drove a fore¬ 
hand into the net. The third and decid¬ 
ing set was a 6-2 waltz for the U.S., and 
the score was now tied at 2-2, at the 
end of the second day. 

Saturday’s three-match schedule be¬ 
gan disastrously for the British as Evert, 
admittedly "playing the best tennis of my 


career," simply ate up Wade 6-0, 6-1 in 
54 minutes. Evert, who had been prac¬ 
ticing during her stay in England with 
her new beau, John Lloyd, a member of 
-the British Davis Cup team, was hitting 
the lines and corners on every shot. In 
the first four games of the first set. Chris- 
sie lost only five points, breaking Wade 
at love in the fourth game. 

The second set began with more of 
the same faultless play by Evert. She took 
the first seven points and won the first 
two games. There was murmuring among 
the audience when Wade broke back in 
the third game. But the lapse seemed to 
strengthen Even’s game and will even 
more and Wade, still having trouble with 
her backhand, crumpled completely as 
Evert dropped only five points in the last 
three games. Quiet again prevailed. 

The Americans now appeared to have 
the needed leverage. With two matches 
remaining, they had to win just one to re¬ 
tain the Cup. Scratch the first chance for 
the U.S., however. Sue Barker, who had 


lost her game someplace this year, found 
it again in her match with Austin, win¬ 
ning 6-3, 3-6, 6-1. Now scratch the sec¬ 
ond chance for the U.S.. which ended 
with Barker’s fatal volley between Evert 
and Shriver. 

The crowd was in an uproar when Bar¬ 
ker rushed to embrace Wade after her 
winning shot. Union Jacks were flour¬ 
ished and spectators and officials wept. 
There were more kisses than one would 
see at an Italian wedding. As workmen 
pulled up the court, raising clouds of dust, 
clusters of spectators lingered in the hall, 
still wondering how it all could have hap¬ 
pened. First, the British Davis Cup win 
against Australia in last month's semi¬ 
finals at the Crystal Palace on the other 
side of London. And now this. 

The British weren’t the only weepers. 
"I’m disappointed more than I’ve ever 
been.” Pam Shriver sobbed. "But wait 
till next year," she added. Pam was 
right. It was a year too soon for both her 
and Tracy. end 



ASA 64' V500 at I11/ orange filter 


Take Rollei on your 
next adventure. 

Make the new Rollei 35 LED part of your 
gear. When you have a nandful of adventure, 
you want a compact, hassle-free 35mm 
camera. But you want quality results, too. 

You get both with the new rugged Rollei 35 
LED. It's easy. Simply focus and turn the 



Qollei 


exposure ring til the LED viewfinder light 
turns green. This assures good pictures. A 
Zeiss-designed lens* and Rollei precision 
add the quality. 

Keep your next great adventure Ask to 
see the new Rollei 35 LED at your photo 
dealer, now. Rollei can take it. 


Made Dy Rollei under license Irom Carl Zeiss. Obe'Kochen. 
Wesl Germany 
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Menthol 
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Only 8 mg. tar. 


Taste so good you won’t believe they’re lower 
in tar than all these brands: 



Source of all 'tar' and nicotine disclosures in this ad is either FTC Report May 1978 or 
FTC Method. Of All Brands Sold: Lowest lar: 0.5 mg.'tar/ 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per 
cigarette, FTC Report May 1978. Golden Lights: Kings Regular and Menthol— 

8 mg.'tar.' 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 













British taste American price 
The two sides of Burnetts 

White Satin Gin 


Of all the gins distilled in America, only Burnetts uses an 
imported Coffey still. The same kind of still that’s used in Britain. That’s 
how we keep our taste so British, and our price so American. 


PRODUCT OF U.SJL • DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • THE SIR ROBFRI BURNETT CO BALTIMORE, MD -80 & 86 PROOF 
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fishing / Dan Levin 


B ack in the days in Massachusetts 
when Senator Kennedy was Jack and 
Ted was Williams, a Westboro man 
named Bill Plummer developed a certain 
genius for catching black bass. His well- 
publicized achievements recalled the 
line: “The man who caught that fish is a 
liar." Plummer sneered at five-pounders, 
lifetime trophies for most northern an¬ 
glers. Bass of six pounds barely made him 
smile. Seven-pounders were all right, and 
those of eight were just fine. But that 
was 20 years ago. and all Plummer did 
for an encore was more of the same. 

In the passing years, the newspapers 
stopped telling his story, and suburbia 
closed in on his little town. But one ex- 
Bostonian never forgot. He was a bass 
fisherman, too—once he had even caught 
a three-pounder—and one evening this 
fall, in a nostalgic mood, he dialed West¬ 
boro information. Yes. there was a Bill 
Plummer listed. He tried the number, 
fretting about pollution and water ski¬ 
ers. thinking. “What if Plummer had to 
give it all up for golf?” Then Plummer's 
wife Norma answered. "I'm sorry.” she 
said, “lie's not home from fishing yet.” 

The next hour seemed like 10. but 
finally Plummer was in. and pleased that 
someone remembered him. The caller 
said. "I hear you're still fishing." 

"Not as much as in summer. I'm 
afraid.” Plummer replied. "I’m down to 
six days a week now." 

“Still catching the big ones?” 

"Well. 6‘/j pounds. Got him yesterday, 
but nothing really big for a while. Why 
don’t you come along with me some day. 
maybe you'd bring me luck?" 

Two days later, at 3:30 a.m.. Plummer 
and the caller drove from Westboro. 
which is 30 miles west of Boston. Plum¬ 
mer. now- 57. had eaten his usual "break¬ 
fast.” as he put it. the night before, so as 
not to delay his departure. He said that 
he fishes only for bass, that he is on the 
water most days at dawn, that he would 
fish year round were it not for the ice. 
and that late in December he is reduced 
to driving around Massachusetts search¬ 
ing for open water, sometimes having to 
break shore ice for 100 feet to launch 
his boat. Bass are said to be dormant in 
those conditions, but Plummer catches 
them any time he wants to. 

In his lifetime, he has landed more 
than 1,000 five-pound largemouth bass. 


One million frogs later 

Nobody catches big bass like New Englander Bill Plummer. One day he put a hook 
on a toy frog, and soon he had enough money to allow him to fish six days a week 



hundreds of six and seven pounds, more 
than two dozen of eight and one of nine. 
One in five of the fish he catches is a 
smallmouth bass, which do not grow as 
large. A five-pounder is something to 
weep over. Plummer has caught dozens. 
But catching prodigious bass does take 
time. 2.000 hours each year. Plummer fig¬ 
ures. and his companion could not help 
thinking of the proverbial room full of 
chimpanzees with typewriters who, if 
given unlimited time, would type the 
works of Shakespeare. And he kept won¬ 
dering: "How does he earn a living?” 

They were headed toward New Hamp¬ 
shire. The previous week Plummer had 
caught a largemouth of nearly seven 
pounds in Massachusetts. After a catch 
like that, most anglers would fish no¬ 


where else for the rest of their lives, but 
Plummer said, “Catching fish is not my 
main concern anymore. What I like is to 
explore, to find where fish are.” Thai 
would appear to be the ultimate refine¬ 
ment of his art; he scores big in 50 to 60 
different bodies of water each year, in 
Massachusetts, Maine and New Hamp¬ 
shire. He estimates an annual catch of 
1,000 bass of more than two pounds, de¬ 
spite eschewing modern refinements such 
as electric motors, high swivel seats and 
monster outboards, which are standard 
equipment on tournament bass boats. 

Plummer detests tournaments. His 
boat is an unpretentious car-top model 
which he designed and had built. 12 feet 
and 80 pounds of red cedar covered with 
fiberglass, with low. fixed seats and a 
continued 
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SOME GREAT MINDS 
FOR WAYS TO CONTROi 
WELCOME YOUR DEAS. 
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E verybody’s talking about inflation, the specter that could 
turn the American dream of progress and security into 
a nightmare. 

But if you agree with us that the time for talking is past f|§ 
and the time for action is here, we invite you to join us. 

Under the direction of noted business and ethics authority and former 
university president, Clarence C. Walton, we’ve assembled a distinguished 
group of educators, economists, businessmen, labor leaders, and government 
experts. Even as you read this, they are investigating the causes and 
consequences of inflation and exploring new ways to control it. 

But we think there’s another expert who should be heard from. You. You 
deal with the disastrous consequences of inflation every day. So we’re inviting 
you, and every other concerned American, to submit your stop-inflation ideas 
for consideration by our study group. 

Your ideas will be thoroughly studied and seriously considered. And we 
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plan to publish a report in 1979 which will be made available to the Congress, 
the Administration, and the public. 

We’re undertaking this important project because we have the 
responsibility of protecting the financial security of two out of every three 
Americans. And because, as one of the nation’s leading industries, we feel an 
obligation to contribute to the stabilization of the American economy. 

Send your stop-inflation ideas to Dr. Clarence C. Walton, c/o The 
American Council of Life Insurance, Department F, 1850 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. They could very well help in our efforts to 
create a blueprint for the survival of the American Dream. 

We’re working to make life better. y||£ INSURANCE 

COMPANIES IN AMERICA 

Represented by the American Council of Life Insurance. 









FISHING continued 


three-horse Evinrude to putt it along. As 
he says, “Those fancy boats are too heavy 
for carrying in to remote ponds, and so 
what if my seats are low and less com¬ 
fortable than some? I’m also less visible 
to the fish, and I don't need a big motor 
because I’m not competing with other 
big motors." He thinks the sudden surge 
of an electric motor scares bass. He glides 
into prime water by means of oars that 
have a rubber coating where they touch 
the oarlocks to reduce noise. 

Plummer turned down an unpaved 
road, not far north of Manchester, N.H. 
He lives in dread of crowds—three or 
four boats—on his favorite ponds. If he 
has a good fish on and someone comes 
along, he drops his rod in the bottom of 
the boat. This pond, which was about 85 
acres, lay before him in the pre-dawn. It 
was classic largemouth water—shallow, 
dark and weedy—and deserted. Last 
summer Plummer had fished there twice, 
landing two bass of six pounds and doz¬ 


ens of smaller ones. Now he set heavy lay¬ 
ers of tarpaulin in the bottom of the boat, 
again to reduce noise. He hefted a bait¬ 
casting outfit, the reel wound with 15- 
pound-test braided Dacron line tipped 
with a four- or five-foot length of 15- 
pound mono leader, the only kind of tack¬ 
le he uses. He catches ad his bass on four 
kinds of lures: jigs, and three of his own 
design—the Banshee, a spinner bait; the 
Water Demon, a bottom crawler; and a 
surface lure, the Bill Plummer Surface 
Frog. On the hook of a black feathered 
jig he slipped what seemed to be a four- 
inch-long piece of licorice. “Black pork 
rind,” he said. “I soak it in anise to hide 
the smell of my hands.” 

The first bass weighed three pounds, 
and after landing one of 3'A, worth at 
least a snapshot in his companion’s opin¬ 
ion. Plummer changed lures—his typical 
response to success. Or maybe the size 
of the bass embarrassed him. He tried a 
Banshee, “the only spinner bait in the 


world with a soft plastic head." A skirt 
of white rubber ribbons flows back from 
the head. A No. 5 Gold Colorado spin¬ 
ner completes the lure. But as a final 
touch, Plummer attached a black plastic 
worm to the hook. He flipped the whole 
mess out. It stopped in mid-retrieve and 
erupted from the water in the lip of a 
bass shaped like a ham. then fell free. 
His friend looked quickly down, think¬ 
ing silence the best reponse. But his sym¬ 
pathy was wasted. “About six." Plum¬ 
mer said, the way most men would say. 
"Pass the salami." 

He was on the road again at noon, hav¬ 
ing caught and released eight bass of two 
or three pounds each. Plummer rarely 
keeps a fish. It would involve cleaning 
them instead of fishing, a waste of lime. 
But then food of any kind holds little in¬ 
terest for him: while fishing he nibbles 
on a jelly sandwich or downs a few vi¬ 
tamins for lunch. 

That night he stayed at a motel near 
continued 
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Oh, the enemies a dress watch faces! Humidity. 
Grit. Forgetting to take it off in the shower. Well, 
the Oceanographer is pressure-tested to 333 feet, 
deeper than you’ll probably ever go. So you know 
it’s water-resistant. And what makes it water- 
resistant is what makes it dust- and dirt-resistant too. The Oceanographer: Bulova dependability 
and then some! Clockwise from left: #12674, $135. #11556, $110. #11684, $125. Suggested retail. 

© U Bulova Watch Company, Inc. 
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PICKUP! 


INTRODUCING THE 1979 
DODGE IR. SPORT. 



trim 2555 pounds, so its 2.6 litre MCA-Jet 
engine really makes this pickup scoot. 
And the five-speed overdrive stick shift 
adds versatility and economy. EPA 
estimates are 29 mpg highway, 21 mpg 
city. (Your mileage may vary depending 
on your driving habits, the condition of 
your truck, and its equipment. California 
estimates are lower.) 

GREAT PAYLOAD CAPACITY. The Dodge 
Jr. box is surprisingly large: 81.5 inches 


THE BEAUTY IS MORE THAN SKIN DEEP. 

Both of these good-looking pickups are 
designed for American roads and 
American payloads. And American legs, 
too: the spacious cab of the D-50 Dodge 
Jr. has 41.5 inches of legroom, as well as 
4.6 cubic feet of storage space behind 
the seat. Like all 1979 regular-size Dodge 
pickups, the D150 Adventurer SE has a 
restyled, brawnier-looking front end. 

LOTS OF MUSCLE—LOTS OF HUSTLE. 

The D-50 Dodge Jr. Sport weighs in at a 














1 PICKUP. 


INTRODUCING THE 1979 
DODGE ADVENTURER SE. 



long and 64.2 inches wide. It can handle 
up to 1400 pounds of payload, including 
driver and passenger, while the D150 
Adventurer SE can haul up to 2385 
pounds. 

OVER 60 YEARS EXPERIENCE. Dodge 
has been into pickups since 1917. So 
when we offer a new efficiency-size 
pickup or a restyled regular-size pickup, 
we know exactly what we’re doing. So 
you know exactly what you're getting. 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING TRUCK 
COMPANY. Dodge Truck sales grew 357 
percent between 1967 and 1977. 

That’s a lot faster than Ford’s, 

Chevy’s, or GMC’s. Come and 
see your Dodge Dealer about 
buying or leasing a pickup 
and you’ll understand why. 

DODGE IS INTO TRUCKIN' 

LIKE AMERICA'S INTO IEANS. 
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FISHING continued 


his next morning’s fishing. Neatly 
dressed, he might have been a tackle 
salesman, and it is fine with him if peo¬ 
ple think that. When he is asked what 
he does, sometimes he says, "I’m a mil¬ 
lionaire." But now he was saying. “Even 
my mother doesn't understand what I do. 
She thinks I don't do anything, that I 
just go fishing. But I’m in an honorable 
profession. I fish, and I invent lures, and 
each week I get a check from the com¬ 
pany that makes them." But talk like that 
is for the business pages. Plummer's sto¬ 
ry belongs with Ripley. 

It begins one fateful day in 1957. in a 
dentist’s chair, with a 5-year-old named 
Beth Plummer who had been promised 
a toy if she did not cry. She got a 10c 
toy frog with a rubber bulb that made it 
hop when squeezed. That night her fa¬ 
ther picked it up. snapped the little rub¬ 
ber legs, and announced. "This would 
make a terrific lure.” He rigged one up 
with a weedless hook he had patented a 
few years earlier, took it over to the Sud¬ 
bury River and started catching bass. 

He wrote to the Japanese manufac¬ 
turer. and soon toy frogs had all but taken 
over the house. At the time. Plummer 
had a job. He would get up at three even 
then and fish until eight; by nine he had 
to be at the Westboro Airport, where he 
gave flying lessons. His students got a lot 
of practice flying low over water, which 
Plummer carefully surveyed for weed 
beds, rocks and logs. But he needed more 
time for closer inspection, and now he 
had the formula for getting it: sell a mil¬ 
lion or so frogs. Subtract one job. Re¬ 
sult: an excuse to go fishing forever. 

So for two years he made frog lures 
and drank coffee until 5 a.m. He dragged 
himself around to tackle dealers, sales 
grew, and finally a St. James, Long Is¬ 
land firm. Harrison-Hoge Industries. Inc., 
offered to manufacture and sell his frog— 
and any other lures he could dream up. 
The contract guarantees a weekly check 
based on sales, plus bonuses, which come 
along "every once in a while." The Plum¬ 
mer Water Demon appeared in 1968 and 
the Banshee in 1973. but the frog is the 
most successful and distinctive. There are 
very few other lifelike lures that can be 
cast into heavy weeds and obstructions 
without hanging up, and today sales arc 
hopping, of course. 

But the frog is a surface lure, and late 
fall bass rarely surface. At dawn on an¬ 


other pond. Plummer was saying. "We’ll 
get them in the channel as the sun rises; 
nothing big, one- or two-pounders, may¬ 
be a three." and then he racked up seven 
bass in 10 minutes on a Banshee in the 
channel mouth—three of one pound, 
three of two and one of three. Then the 
sun rose and he headed home, with a 
stop in New Hampshire for three bass in 
a man-made pond where no one ever 
catches anything. Plummer had studied 
the contour charts of the bottom, and he 
found the bass in a drowned creek bed. 

Most of the bass in the last pond that 
he fished had been lying in a tiny frac¬ 
tion of the water, with the rest of it bar¬ 
ren. This concentration of bass in one 
small area holds true in all bass lakes and 
ponds, and Plummer has learned where 
that fraction is in hundreds of them. But 
the ones he knows best are those near 
home, and after a 20-minute drive from 
his house, afloat in yet another dawn, 
he pointed at a small island and said. 
“The first time I fished here I picked up 
a 7!/j-pounder. right there." But now the 
weather had turned bad for fall fishing. 
Plummer said, meaning Indian Summer 
perfect. He stared into thick beds of 
coontail weed, knowing what was hid¬ 
ing down there, and he said. "We need 
some kind of front to stir them up." That 
night he smiled when he heard the weath¬ 
er forecast: heavy rain. 

Dawn had barely arrived when Plum¬ 
mer peered out on his sixth pond in four 
days. It would be perfidious to reveal how' 
close it was to his front door. He headed 
his boat up the far shore and said. “We’ll 
start here. It’s rocky, and the bottom 
shelves off rapidly.” Then there was no 
sound but the whirring of the reels, and 
(hen of raindrops. The Banshees left the 
rod tips and disappeared in the down¬ 
pour. and suddenly Plummer began wres¬ 
tling with something underwater. He 
seemed to be losing. The reel handle bat¬ 
tered his knuckles, and for minutes he 
rocked back and forth. But when his hand 
reached down it came up loaded. "Sev¬ 
en pounds." he said. “Pretty fair." 

"Just like the old days, right?” his 
companion said. He wanted reassurance. 

Plummer nodded yes. “The bass are 
harder to fool now." he said. “There arc 
so many more fishermen than there used 
to be. But I still have enough good days 
to know that there are just as many big 
bass as there ever were." end 
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What began as a pleasant day's fishing 
trip off Baja California turned into an 11- 
day ordeal for two Los Angeles anglers 


BY H. MARVIN BIRD 
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B ill mumbled in the darkness. I 
nudged him to switch positions. 
We shifted awkwardly in the 
cramped bow, and I welcomed 
the body warmth on my back. Soon he 
was shivering. At least we were some¬ 
what dry. It was calmer. The waves gent¬ 
ly rolled the 16-foot Lazy, but even so 
Our shoulders, elbows and knees kept 
knocking against hard wood. 

I drifted toward sleep, dreaming a hazy 
dream about fruit we had hidden in the 
engine. '‘There’s no real point in saving 
it now," Bill said in the dream. "There's 
plenty to last." "It’s not that we've been 
saving it. Bill." I said. It was just that 
we’d forgotten where we’d put it. Awake 
again. I listened to the creaking boards. 
Maybe the storm was leaving us in peace. 
I dozed more than on any other night 
we'd been adrift and finally woke to the 
cold on my back when Bill left the bow. 
I followed him. pulling after me the two 
small towels and the clammy deflated 
dinghy that served as our blanket and 
the four cushions that served as our mat¬ 
tress. The Gulf of California was blue- 
gray in the dawn, with long graceful 
cominued 
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CASTAWAYS 


continued 


swells. There were no whitecaps. 

Bill was filling the burners of the 
.still. I ran my tongue around the in¬ 
side of my mouth. Still no saliva, 
but the swelling of lips and tongue 
was definitely down. Yesterday, in 
the midst of the storm, we'd been 
able to coax half a pint or so of 
water from that strange conglom¬ 
eration of cans and fishing gear. 

It was difficult to believe that 
two days ago the still hadn’t ex¬ 
isted. or to remember the hours 
and hours which had gone into its 
construction. 

The boiler was a gallon gas can. 
partially filled with salt water and 
set on its side on two quart oil cans, 
in which we burned a mixture of 
gas and oil. Steam condensed as it 
passed from the boiler through a 
length of bait-tank hose into a 
gallon plastic bottle. The bottle 
rested in a tackle box filled with cold sea¬ 
water. Two days ago. braced against the 
waves. I had used needle-nosed pliers to 
nibble holes in the caps of the gas can 
and the bottle, fitting in the ends of the 
hose, sealing the joints with frayed ny¬ 
lon rope, then layer after layer of wound 
monofilament fishing line and electri¬ 
cian's tape. The “extras” had been added 
later, in attempts to outsmart wind, waves 
and fire. An open-ended oil can packed 
with frayed nylon rope was sleeved 
around the condensing hose near the 
boiler to insulate it from the flames. Parts 
of Bill’s captain’s chair served as braces, 
holding the burners in place. Cut-open 
oil cans served as windshields. Today we 
didn’t need them. 

I helped Bill light the burners by spark¬ 
ing the wires from the battery against gas- 
soaked strips of cardboard. We had run 
out of matches. We decided to drink what 
we produced in the first hour, then lake 
full advantage of the calm and run the 
still as long as we could without break¬ 
ing the cycle. I decided ahead of time to 
drink first and make sure Bill finished off 
the water. He’d gotten it into his head 
that I had more right to live than he. 
more to return home to. 

“Can you handle the dinghy alone?” 
he asked. 

“Sure.” 

The dinghy was bright orange and dur¬ 
ing the daytime we pushed it onto the 





The Lazy drilled at the whim of wind and tide (black dots) be 
fore the castaways were rescued and down to Hermosil/o 


bow. where it could belter be seen from 
the air. I pushed it into position care¬ 
fully, a few inches at a time. The third 
day at sea I'd been thrown against the 
gunwale and must have cracked a rib. It 
ached, but working was easy when there 
wasn't a whipping wind. Other days we’d 
struggled together to get the dinghy into 
place. I secured it on the bow. then took 
off my yellow T shirt and hung it on a fish¬ 
ing rod at the stern. It was the only other 
brightly colored article on board. I put 
the towels and cushions out to dry. then 
sat near Bill. 

Methodically he soaked a rag in the 
cool sea. draped it over the hose of the 
still, turned it as it absorbed the heat, 
soaked it again, draped it. breaking the 
rhythm occasionally to change the sea¬ 
water in the tackle box. If the hose wasn't 
kept cool, pressure would build up to the 
point where it might explode. On the 
still’s maiden run it had become almost 
bubbling hot —no condensation. The 
black sooty smoke rose above us. then 
drifted away. My fingers itched for a cig¬ 
arette, but there weren't any. Anyway. 
I’d decided I’d quit smoking for good if 
I stayed alive. The decision would be a 
present to take back to my wife and 
daughters. That and a beard. 

A bright-orange semicircular glow had 
formed on the horizon. The sun came 
up like a spark in the center. I watched 
sunsets with a slight feeling of horror. 


sunrises with an overzealous hope. 
The sun rose to dry the clothes. 
We would go on living. 

The ever-present sounds of the 
sea faded as the breeze dropped, 
and the sun was reflected in a long 
gold stripe on a calm Gulf of Cal¬ 
ifornia. This was what the sea had 
been like nine days ago when we 
put out of Puertocitos on the east 
coast of Baja California with a pic¬ 
nic lunch and a gallon of water. 
We had trailered the Lazy down 
from Los Angeles on a fishing va¬ 
cation. The day was pleasant. We 
caught a few fish, and on the way 
back to the tiny village, the gears 
went out in our outboard motor 
five miles from shore. We dropped 
the anchor. It caught as the last of 
the 150-foot anchor line uncoiled, 
and we prayed it would hold until 
another boat passed by to low us 
to shore. None came. The Lazy clung te¬ 
naciously to the bottom till nighttime, 
when the glassy sea raised its back like 
an angry animal, and the storm, pulling 
up the anchor, set us adrift. 
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"Marv, look.” 

Fish. Large ones, swimming peacefully 
around Ihe boai. 

“Your turn at the still.” 

He dug through the gear. Only one 
other day had been calm enough to at¬ 
tempt fishing. I thought of the day trips 
that Bill and I had taken last year with 
Bud. Did Bud know we were missing? 
Did anyone? Surely someone in Puer- 
tocitos would have realized we hadn’t 
come back. But why the hell weren't they 
looking for us? 

Bill knotted a feather lure to the line. 
Maybe today we’d have some luck. Dis¬ 
tilled water and moist fish. What a feast! 
1 watched him cast. There was no spec¬ 
tacular strike in the first 30 seconds. 

I blinked against the smoke. I was 
proud of the still, had confidence in it. 
And the sea anchor I’d built seemed to 
hold the boat steadier in a storm than 
the one we'd lost. I tensed, remembering 
the hell of that night. Wave after wave 
had crashed over the Lazy's side as we 


bailed in the darkness and worked fran¬ 
tically with half-numb fingers, knocking 
the bottom out of an open wooden box. 
attaching lines to the corners of the open 
top, nailing a grain bag around the bot¬ 
tom. I would never again question im¬ 
pulse. Two weeks before. I had impul¬ 
sively brought the bag on the fishing trip 
simply because I liked its feel between 
my fingers—it was made of woven plas¬ 
tic strips, not burlap. I doubted I would 
ever know greater relief than when Bill 
tossed that makeshift sea anchor over and 
the Lazy swung around slowly, facing the 
next wave bow on. 

I dipped the rag. If I had confidence 
in the sea anchor and still, was confident 
that we would survive, was I also con¬ 
fident that I would set foot in my home 
again? I thought of Joanne, remembering 
her as she had been two weeks ago. Did 
she know I was lost? 

“They don’t want it,” Bill said, peer¬ 
ing into the water, reeling in. 

“Try a spinner?” 

“They don’t want that, either.” 

I looked over the side. The fish shim- 
the surface. 


looked us in the face and as good as 
thumbed their noses. 

Four days since Bill’s birthday, his 
60th. We had celebrated with two of his 
homemade dried fruit rolls, the last of 
our picnic lunch. Three and a half days 
without food and five before that of ra¬ 
tioned nibbles, but I still felt no hunger. 
Hardly even emptiness anymore. 

“You know the one food that sounds 
good to me?" I said. 

“Chateaubriand?" he said. 

“Raw fish.” I was serious. "Without 
the soy sauce. Makes you too thirsty.” 

“I’ll lake the Chateaubriand. And a 
milk shake.” 

We were talking too much. If we talked 
too much we would lose precious mois¬ 
ture from our mouths. 

The fish refused to provide us with a 
feast, and the calm, glorious as it was, 
wasn’t getting us ashore. We kept the still 
running throughout the afternoon. It oc¬ 
curred to us that we wouldn't perspire if 
we were in the water, so we took turns 
stripping and dipping into the sea. al¬ 
though I could hardly swim. Bill could 
swim, though. At first I was afraid he 
would glide away gracefully, doing the 
breaststroke, and not come back, but he 
seemed lucid this afternoon. I would 
cling to the Lazy's side, almost shocked 
to see her from the water. It was the first 
new perspective I’d had in nine days. 

The breeze crept up slowly as the sun 
sank. I hated the nighttime, feared the 
cold and the dark. But at least everything 
was dry. Bill took the dinghy from on 
top of the bow and shoved it underneath 
with the towels and cushions. Our bed¬ 
room would be ready when we were. The 
sun set. 

The cold came quickly and the dark 
as well, but both were pushed away from 
a tiny sphere whose center was the fires 
of the still. Stars appeared overhead and 
a Jong low bar of orange lingered on the 
horizon. The breeze was steady. The boat 
rocked. Rhythmically I changed the rag 
on the hose. Into the water. Out again. 
Over the hose. I was saying the words in 
my mind. Where had I learned to make 
sounds? “No, doe.” I said them aloud. 
What did I do different with my mouth? 
“No, doe. no. doe. Nothing. Dothing.” 
Ah! The no went through my nose. 
Where had I learned that? Who taught 
me? “No. Doe.” 
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“What?" Bill said. 

"Nothing." 

Was I crazy? No. No crazier than in 
land life, life-insurance life. Just closer 
to the surface. 

The wind kept increasing as the hours 
passed. It started to come in gusts. We ad¬ 
justed the windshields closer to the burn¬ 
ers. The flames fluttered. Within an hour 
the waves had steepened as frighteningly 
fast as they had the first night. We had 
pulled up some of the floorboards and 
used them to build a 
wave-breaking ex¬ 
tension to the tiny 
foredeck, but water 
continued to come 
aboard. Tending the 
still was again a two- 
man job. The wind 
forced painful dry¬ 
ness into my nos¬ 
trils. Its whistle was 
joined by the sounds 
of crashing sea and 
of creaking boards. 

One of the fires blew 
out. Bill relit it from 
the other. A gust hit, 
and then darkness. I 
scrambled to the battery to spark the 
wires and relight the still. 

"Do you think we should?” Bill said. 

He was scared. We had used the last 
of the extinguisher the day before, when 
three times flames had set fire to the boat. 
He was scared of the fire. But wasn’t he 
scared of the dark, too? 

I sat down, arms around my legs, shiv¬ 
ering. Part of the night was behind us. I 
looked at the stars. Orion and Taurus 
danced frantically. The waves were huge. 

I reached for the plastic bottle. Fresh wa¬ 
ter. There must have been close to a pint. 
We had done what we’d planned. We’d 
kept the still going as long as we could. 

"Let’s get up there before we freeze,” 
Bill said. 

I unscrewed the bottle from the hose. 
“Let’s drink.” 

We each had several hot swallows. The 
water tasted of gas and plastic. We 
crawled into the bow. into the endless 
night and sometimes, for a moment or 
two, into sleep, where dreams were 
tossed and rolled and broken apart into 
coldness and the lapping of water around 
the shoulders and the sudden crash as an¬ 


the dangerous jobs. But I grasped his legs 
as he slithered along the deck and strug¬ 
gled with the line. 

“I’ve got it! Pull me in.” 

I heaved him into the cockpit and 
fell to my knees. We would die before this 
ended. It disturbed me to realize that no 
one back home would know the exact 
moment I died. At some point they would 
just decide: he is dead. We bailed, wind 
whipping through wet salty clothing 
straight to the bone. The last cupful of 
ocean was dumped 
back into the sea, 
and we crawled un¬ 
der the clammy din¬ 
ghy and into our 
spoon-fashion hud¬ 
dle. I forced myself 
to listen to the 
sounds, listened to 
them one by one. As 
a whole, the sea 
roared incessantly. 
Each wave crashed, 
sometimes behind 
us, sometimes ahead 
of us, sending pat¬ 
tering spray into 
the boat. Water 
sloshed in the bilge. 
The heavy wind 
whipped the shelter. 

I strained to count the sounds, isolating 
them, organizing. I counted 17. Seven¬ 
teen as in teen-age, I thought. Seventeen 
as in century, they replied, pushing me to¬ 
ward sleep. And the 17 sounds were voic¬ 
es, talking loudly, though I couldn’t catch 
the words. They rose and fell, pleading, 
arguing, finally becoming a screaming 
mob the moment before I awoke. 

When the dawn finally came I crawled 
to the cockpit, bracing myself to urinate 
into the sea. We passed what little water 
we drank. Our bodies were doing their 
best to cleanse us. I turned and clung to 
the boat near the stern. Baja, which wc 
sometimes caught sight of as we drifted 
down the coast, must have been so close. 
The Lazy climbed the steep face of a 
wave. Next to the boat the foam from 
broken crests swirled in the dark like the 
pictures you see of galaxies. 

I crawled back under. Bill mumbled. 
“You left me to freeze.” 

I wrapped my arms around him. What 
would the neighbors say? 


other wave dumped gallons into the boat, 
and we had to get up and bail. 

Bill used the bottle and I used the can. 
We clung to the boat with one hand and 
bailed with the other. The waves were 
towering now. They lifted us. high, high¬ 
er, then rolled, roaring, away, sending us 
shooting downward. The boat yawed 
badly. A cross wave caught her stern. 


swinging her almost broadside to the 
seas. I looked up at a wall of water. My 
body was soaked as the wall crashed 
down. Pain shot through my rib. I scram¬ 
bled through the wading pool of a boat. 

"We’ve got to get the sea anchor 
farther out.” 

"I’ll do it." Bill yelled. "You hold me.” 

It angered me. He insisted on doing 
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We stayed in the bow until it was ful¬ 
ly light, then pulled the dinghy after us 
into the cockpit. Baja stood out even clos¬ 
er than I’d thought. The storm was final¬ 
ly pushing us in the right direction. 
Maybe today. 

We struggled to lash the dinghy to the 
bow. struggled to bail. I tied my shirt on 
a fishing rod, and it added its flapping to 
the sounds of the sea. We’d be crazy to 
run the still. We would have to face an¬ 
other day of clinging to the boat. 

In the early afternoon I was seated half 
in the shade of the floorboard shelter. 
The sun shone aqua through the top of a 
wave. Bill’s voice was crisp and close. 

“Think how quickly 1 would be with 
Helen.” 

I said nothing. It would be easy for 
Bill to succumb to a logical time to die. 
Sixty years. Over the hump. Helen's 
death so fresh. I looked at his filthy face, 
the stubble of a beard. Had he ever worn 
anything but brown Bermudas and a 
once-blue shirt? They hung on him. What 
would he look like now in a business suit? 
Great. But Bill and business suits didn’t 
really get along. Bill, get yourself back to 
land, I thought. Bake all the bread and 
grow all the vegetables you want. 

The closest land seemed to be a pen¬ 
insula, but it would be hours before wc 
approached it. I crawled under to the wet 
lumpy luxury of all four cushions, hop¬ 
ing to doze. On land a man could sleep 
stretched out in perfect stillness. By a 
fire maybe, or covered with leaves to stay 
warm. There probably wasn’t a decent 
leaf within a hundred miles. I dozed. 

“I think the peninsula’s an island." Bill 
said. 

I struggled back into the cockpit and 
looked through the glasses. The darker 
mass was separated from the mainland, 
and we were drifting quickly toward it. 

“We can row when we get close,” Bill 
said. 

How tremendously the still would 
work ashore, away from the wind and 
the waves. We could make fire like the In¬ 
dians. Build bonfires. Warm ones at 
nighi. smoky ones in the daytime. We 
could catch fish in the surf and eat them 
cooked. And I remembered the buckets 
and buckets of clams we had gathered 
outside San Felipe up the Baja coast from 
Puertocitos. 

“Steamed clams.” 


“What?” 

“Clams. Remember how many there 
were at that beach? There must be some 
here.” 

“We aren't ashore.” 

I nodded. We could build a bigger still. 
Four burners beneath the five-gallon gas 
can. In my mind I built wind shelters, 
firepits, beds, signal systems. The wind 
buffeted me, the sun beat down hot on 
the sooty blackness of my shirt. An hour 
passed. It became evident that we were 
being swept past the island, not toward 
it. We were drifting parallel to the shore, 
less than half a mile away perhaps, but 
in a current as swift as a river's. We’d ex¬ 
haust ourselves if we tried to row. We 
had tried that first day and the Lazy 
wasn’t wicldy on the smoothest of seas. 
1 said, “What do you think?” 

He started talking. 1 was a little scared 
as he talked. He wanted to try swimming, 
to tow the Lazy behind him. I let him fin¬ 
ish, then said, “I don’t think you'd be 
strong enough.” He seemed to accept it. 
I said, “We’ll drift ashore. Eventually.” 
We had to. My camp was so real. 

Bill sat with his back to the stern. I 
worked my way toward the bow. I had 
sunk into the rhythm of the waves, but I 
still don’t know how the plane could have 
gotten so close before I saw it. It was 
framed above Bill’s shoulder, flying low, 
almost on top of us. I stared at it. its 
huge form so foreign in the endless sky. 
Hallucination? Yes, the thought occurred 
to me calmly as the plane surged toward 
us without a sound. But then I was 
gripped with the need to move quickly, 
to do something to make the people see 
us. Bill saw the expression on my face as 
wc heard the rumble. He struggled to his 
feet. I grabbed for the yellow shirt, want¬ 
ing to wave it madly. It fell from my fum¬ 
bling hands and landed in the water, bob¬ 
bing away. The plane had passed above 
our heads. It looked as though it might 
continue to fly forever, on and on in a 
straight low line. There was a change in 
the sound of its motor as it banked slow¬ 
ly and approached for another pass. 

“They've seen us!” Bill yelled. 

This time the plane roared above our 
heads. It was a bulky amphibian with u.s. 
coast guard clear on its side. A small, 
brightly colored parachute appeared, 
glided toward us and landed on the wa¬ 
ter 50 yards upwind. 
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Bill took a fishing rod and fumbled to 
free the hook. The parachute was drift¬ 
ing past us, 30 feet to port. He cast be¬ 
yond it, hooked the chute and reeled it 
in. I leaned over the side and grabbed at 
the colored silk, and then our fingers tan¬ 
gled as we reached to the small wooden 
canister. The message inside was hand¬ 
written in pencil. A helicopter was com¬ 
ing. One line read, if you need med¬ 
ical ATTENTION, STAND UP AND WAVE 
arms overhead. We had to laugh. 

The plane roared above us. The sea 
was unbelievably rough. We leaned and 
clung as we watched the plane bank. An¬ 
other parachute burst bright. Bill shield¬ 
ed his eyes from the sun. “I bet it’s sup¬ 
plies,” he said. 

It had been released too late. It car¬ 
ried over our heads and landed in the 
water 100 yards downwind. Before I 
knew what was happening, Bill was at 
the stern, over the side and in the water. 
Horror swept through me. He would 
drown. The only thing I thought of do¬ 
ing was to jump in after him. It would 
get his attention. He knew I couldn’t real¬ 
ly swim. I was in the water, shocked by 
the cold and the turbulence, struggling 
to keep my head above the surface as I 
yelled for him to come back. He came 
back, and we scrambled into the boat. 

“You fool!” I yelled, hardly able to 
talk. “You crazy goddamned fool! You 
couldn’t have gotten that thing!” 

I sal on the boitom of the boat, breath¬ 
ing quickly against the pain in my side. I 
didn’t want to see how far the chute had 
floated. It was water, food, maybe an¬ 
other message from the people overhead. 

The plane began to circle, sending out 
a consistent drone. They had found us. 
Thank God! Thank humanity, thank 
whoever had caused that plane to ap¬ 
pear in the sky, to be flying low now. 

Close to two hours passed before it 
left us, heading east. My stomach tight¬ 
ened in panic, but then a helicopter ap¬ 
peared from the same direction and was 
soon huge above us, maneuvering slight¬ 
ly upwind, bearing down. The wind from 
the sea whipped us. The wind from the 
chopper whipped us. The sound of the 
motor built to a roar. An object streamed 
toward the boat, trailing a colorful piece 
of silk. The canister was plastic this time, 
bright orange. 

A CAGE WILL BE LOWERED TO YOU. DO 
continued 
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NOT TOUCH IT BEFORE IT TOUCHES THE 
BOAT. ONE MAN AT A TIME. 

The Lazy rose sharply on a wave, but 
the cage settled in beautifully. Bill pushed 
me. “Go.” 

I tumbled into the cage, felt it swing 
as soon as it left the boat. The roar of 
the engines grew louder. I was level with 
the door. Hands grasped the cage, and 1 
was pulled inside. The members of the 
crew had to shout their instructions. 

As Bill was pulled through space I 
leaned to look below him. I searched 
frantically before I found the Lazy. with 
the dinghy still on her bow, a speck of 
color lost in the mass of whitccaps. How 
had the plane ever found us? 

The boom was pulled in, the door 
closed and we were away. One of the five- 
man crew handed me a glass of water. 

“Sip it slowly,” he yelled. "Are you 
hurt?” 

Bill shouted, "We didn't even get 
seasick." 

“Dehydrated?” 

"Not badly anymore. What else have 
you got to drink?" 

“Well, orange juice." I don’t think the 
fellow knew what to do. He probably 
thought he should force us to rest, cover 
us with blankets. 

“We're O.K..” f yelled. “We really are, 
We built a still. We’ve been drinking 
fresh water.” 

“Marv did it,” Bill shouted. 

Someone handed him a quart can of 
orange juice. 

“You’re not going to drink the whole 
thing, are you?” I asked. 

“Watch me!” 

They opened another for me. It was 
the nectar of the gods. Questions poured 
out as the men slowly realized we weren’t 
on our last legs. They brought out a map. 
The island was Angel de la Guarda. lo¬ 
cated more than 80 miles south of Puer- 
tocitos. Having drifted out to sea and 
back, the Lazy might well have carried 
us 200 miles. The channel we’d been en¬ 
tering between the island and the main¬ 
land was Salsipuede (Get out if you can), 
the most turbulent spot in the Sea of Cor¬ 
tez. The amphibian had spotted us on its 
final pass of the day. It had just now re¬ 
ported arriving at Hermosillo on the 
Mexican mainland, dying on fumes. 

"How long's the search been on?” Bill 
shouted. 


“Since Sunday.” 

"What’s today?” 

"Tuesday." 

“Three days! We've been lost a week 
and a half!” 

“Took that long for the message to get 
out. There isn’t even a telegraph line from 
Puertocitos.” 

“They don't need an ambulance, do 
they?” the radioman called. "Should I re¬ 
quest a taxi to take them to the hospi¬ 
tal?” 

Bill was horrified. "We don’t need a 
hospital. We need a beer and a shower." 

I wasn't going to argue. I had no de¬ 
sire to step inside a hospital, and Bill 
seemed, almost miraculously, to have 
snapped out of his strangeness. The crew 
arranged to take us to a hotel. 

We gave up trying to talk. Someone 
pulled out box lunches. Bill took a bite 
of a sandwich and smiled. “It’s tuna. We 
finally caught a fish.” 

I picked up an apple and decided, in 
a year's time, to fast for 11 days. 

The sunset faded, and a few sparkling 
lights appeared below us. 

“What’s our ETA?” 

"Hermosillo at 7:15. Another hour.” 

I leaned back against the seat, assuaged 
by the rumble and the vibration. Finally 
we slowed and descended. It seemed we 
were still 50 feet above the ground when 
the crew member who seemed the most 
easygoing opened the door, grabbed 
some white chocks, and jumped. Horror 
and numbness ran through me. Then I 
saw the lop of his head. I turned to Bill, 
laughing. "You should see your face. 
Close your mouth. We're on the ground.” 

He was furious. “Who are you laugh¬ 
ing at? I heard you gasp. You thought 
he’d jumped, too.” 

The pilot greeted us. I said. “That was 
a hell of a smooth landing.” 

We climbed down a ladder and 
stepped onto solid ground. It wasn’t sol¬ 
id. It moved like the sea beneath my feet. 

1 stumbled and weaved as I walked. A 
cold can of beer was pushed into my 
hand. Bill's can was already open and he 
raised it in salute. Before long we were 
heading into town in two taxis. I tried to 
explain the sea anchor to one of the crew 
members. It was difficult. 

We stopped at the Gandara Hotel. Bill 
was tremendously amused as we entered 
the lobby, and I realized how the two of 
continued 
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us looked. We were unshaven. Our skin 
and clothes were black with soot. Flanked 
by a uniformed escort, still carrying 
beers, we staggered and tripped. 

The guests in the lobby stared at us. 
Our keys were ready. In a matter of min¬ 
utes we found ourselves behind the door 
of No. 61. I clung to the dresser. “Go 
ahead and take the first shower.’’ Bill said, 
collapsing on a bed. 

I weaved my way to a table with 
glasses and a pitcher. Real water, free 
for the drinking. A real hotel, a real bath¬ 
room. It took an act of will to turn on 
the shower and waste all that precious 
liquid. It ran down the drain, black from 
the soot of the still. The waves, en¬ 
couraged by splashing sounds, were up 
to 15 feet. Wedged against tiles, I soaped 
and rinsed at least four times, then dried 
unsteadily and looked at myself in the 
mirror. Not the greatest job. I looked 
at my hands. Every crease, every dry 
crack was packed black. I washed them 
again in the sink. 

“One of the guys brought us some 
clothes,” Bill said. “And a razor. You 
want to use it while I shower 9 " 

“I’m leaving the beard on.” 

We both jumped as the phone rang. 

"Oiga." I said, picking up the receiv¬ 
er. Isn’t that what you’re supposed to say 
in Spanish? 

“Mr. Bird'.’" 

"Si." 

"This is the desk. I have your wife on 
the line.” 

“Joanne!” 

"Marv! Are you there?" 

"Joanne! Honey! You'll never know 
how great this is.” I almost started to 
cry. I could see her face, see her move¬ 
ments, all in the sound of her voice. It 
was odd lo hear the story from her point 
of view; to hear that the newspapers had 
distorted half the facts. But everything 
seemed right as we talked. I almost pan¬ 
icked as we said goodby and a quiet click 
put the miles again between us. 

I crawled naked into the clean sheets. 
The pattering of water had stopped in 
the bathroom. Bill came out wrapped in 
a towel. 

"Hey.” I said, “look at you." 

He’d shaved. "I can’t come close to 
getting clean.” 

"Neither can I. It's our souvenir of 
the still.” 


He sat on the bed. "They're going to 
drop me in Puertocitos tomorrow and 
take you by helicopter on to San Diego. 
I’ll pick up the gear and then bring back 
my car.” 

“You shouldn't be stuck with that. I 
can help if you want.” I was still wor¬ 
ried about him. I wasn’t sure he should 
be alone. 

“Helj, no. Get back to your family. Be¬ 
sides, tfiere’re those hot springs we never 
got to. I'm going to soak.” 

He turned off the light. Darkness 
and warmth and comfort surrounded me. 
So did the sea. I couldn’t relax. I changed 
positions again and again, trying lo es¬ 
cape the ache from my damaged rib 
and the never-ending surge of the waves. 
An hour must have passed. Bill got up 
for water. 

“Want to bring me some?” I said. 

I drank, tried again to sleep. Relax. I 
kept telling myself. Relax. Finally I no¬ 
ticed a different relaxation. Good. I 
would sleep soon. Would either you boys 
like a beer? The beer thought was good. 

I was almost asleep. Just had to put on 
the lid. It was on for 15 seconds, and 
then I was awake again. I got up and 
went to the window, opening it and hear¬ 
ing the clutter of sounds from below. 

“Suppose she sank in the channel?" 
Bill said. 

“I don't know.” 

He rolled back onto his side. 

I wanted a cigarette. I thought of the 
Lazy, realizing she would probably sink. 

1 wished we had brought the still. Why 
hadn't we? I thought of the yellow shirt. 
If I could touch it right now. would all 
this make more sense? 

I sat on the bed. forcing myself to lis¬ 
ten. unthinking, to the traffic and the 
voices speaking Spanish. I thought of 
my family. It was wonderful to think 
without being haunted by questions, to 
know for sure I would see my daugh¬ 
ters again, would see Joanne. 

I crawled between the sheets. The 
rhythm of waves rolled me back and 
forth. The rhythm of my heart sent pain 
through my rib cage. I forced my body 
down. Sink into the bed. body. Relax. I 
relaxed my feet and my calves and thighs 
and buttocks—all the way up to my 
face. Relax. Keep the mind completely 
quiet. Quiet. Slipping away. Flowing 
away. Around. Around in circles. end 
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s 1 Did It 

m by THOMAS LONGSTRETH 


HE WENT UP FOR AN EASY LAYUP, AND 
CAME DOWN WITH A LESSON IN LIFE 

I had known who Wilt Chamberlain was 
for more than a year, ever since a Phil¬ 
adelphia Evening Bulletin headline an¬ 
nounced that a 6' II" sophomore figured 
to make Overbrook High School very 
lough. I had seen him play just a year be¬ 
fore on our school court and had even 
been on ilie fiuui with him foi a few min¬ 
utes. But the idea of playing against him. 
head to head (or, rather, head to chest), 
was exhilarating and. at the same time, 
overwhelming. Yet. it was really about 
to happen. 

My prep school, the Episcopal Acad¬ 
emy. was only a few miles from Over¬ 
brook High, and for the second straight 
year our coach. Jack Harter, had ar¬ 
ranged a scrimmage between these two 
unlikely rivals: one inner-city and main¬ 
ly black, the nemesis of the vast Phil¬ 
adelphia Public League; the other sub¬ 
urban and white, a member of the 
six-team, private-school Interacadcmic 
League. I looked forward to seeing the al¬ 
ready celebrated Chamberlain enter our 
gym. and I marveled at his basketball 
skills, but where and how he lived, what 
his life was like and why there were no 
black students at Episcopal were ques¬ 
tions that simply did not occur to me as 
a 16-year-old in 1953. 

Although Episcopal had twice beaten 
Germantown High School (one of whose 
players, I would learn some years later, 
was Bill Cosby), we were no match for 
Overbrook, and 1 can only speculate that 
it was the availability of our gym during 
the holidays that lured such a power¬ 
house to our school. It certainly wasn't 
the competition. 

The year before, when Wilt and I were 
both sophomores. I had watched horror- 
struck from the bench as he dunked a 
shot right in the middle of the game. I 
had seen pros like Neil Johnston of the 
Warriors dunk the ball in their pregame 
warm-up drills at the Arena, but the 
idea of a high school player doing it— 


and doing it during a game—was scary. 

By the lime I entered the scrimmage. 
Wilt, content now merely to pass off. was 
set up in a low post, with me irrelevant¬ 
ly stationed behind him, trying to peer 
over his shoulder at what was going on. 
To my immense relief. Wilt very shortly 
retired to the sidelines, driven there less 
by my defense than by the desire of the 
Overbrook coach to hold down the score. 

But a year later, a day or two after 
Christmas in 1953,1 was ready to go one- 
on-one with Wilt for real. The matter of 
his size was a formidable psychological 
problem, not to mention a physical one. 
Because of my height (I was a shade over 
6' 3"), I had automatically been the cen¬ 
ter on every team I had played for since 
grade school, and I was long accustomed 
to being taller than almost everyone I 
knew. But Wilt, a legitimate seven-foot¬ 
er. gave me an early lesson in relativity. 
Having expected to see just a larger ver¬ 
sion of a “big” kid like myself, both of 
us wearing standard white high-top 
Chuck Taylor All Star sneakers, I was 
simply not prepared to be dwarfed, to 
feel little, to feel unable to cope- At the 
center-jump circle Wilt and I exchanged 



an old-fashioned, straight, square. mid- 
Victorian handshake. 

I said, “How ya doin'. Wilt?” 

He smiled and responded, “How ya 
doin', Buddyroll?” and the game was on. 
It was hardly a game, however. 

Aside from the image of Overbrook's 
coach, a short, spirited man whose re¬ 
peated entreaty “Wilton! Wilton! Play 
defense!” punctuated the game, most of 
the details of that scrimmage have fad¬ 
ed, including the score, if anybody both¬ 
ered to keep it. One play, however, re¬ 
mains clear in my memory a quarter of 
a century later, for it permanently 
changed my whole perception of the 
game of basketball. Harter had installed 
a fast-breaking offense that season, one 
of the first in our league, and. for those 
days, we scored o lot of points with it. It 
was a structured, three-on-two break, 
originating from a 1-2-2 zone, and I al¬ 
ways filled the left-side lane. Leaving Wilt 
behind for once, we had Overbrook's 
guards in a classic three-on-two situation, 
and our middle man gave me a perfect 
bounce pass as I broke to the basket. 

Receiving the ball in stride. I took one 
last big step and laid it up for what 
seemed an easy two points. I cannot pos¬ 
sibly convey the sense of amazement, 
shock and disbelief that I felt when I saw 
the ball land, not in the basket, but far 
back on the stage at the end of the gym. 
sending a rack of folding chairs flying. Al¬ 
though I didn't know it then, because I 
didn't have the vocabulary to describe 
it, I had been stuffed. 

I had never before been stuffed. I had 
never before witnessea my teammates— 
or anybody else—being stuffed. It had 
never occurred to me that such a thing 
could happen in a basketball game. 
Where Wilt came from and how he got 
there I still do not understand, but- this 
much I do know: from that moment my 
innocence was forever, irretrievably lost. 
To this day there is a tiny part of me 
lhat is gun-shy. There is always ihe 
chance, on the easiest, most wide-open 
layup in the most casual two-on-two 
game, lhat the shadow of that giant hand 
will descend from the heavens and con¬ 
temptuously flick my shot into nowhere. 
Was Wilt's block my first intimation of 
life's tenuousness and uncertainty? 

Wilt Chamberlain, to this day, is re¬ 
membered for his offensive heroics. 
Well, that's a mistake. And no less an 
authority than I can attest to it. end 






ONE WITH 
EVERYTHING,TO GO. 


CHALLENGER.THE 
TOTAL GT IMPORT 
FROM DODGE. 

For 1979. Dodge brings you a total 
GT from Japan. And includes all of 
the following as standard equipment. 

• 1.6 litre Silent Shaft MCA-Jet 
engine • Cast aluminum road wheels 
■ 195/70HRx14 steel radial-ply tires 


center console 

■ Overhead 
console 
with pivotal 
reading light, 
digital clock, 
and dome 
light ■ Electric 
rear window 
defroster ■ Concealed 
adjustable headrests 

• Adjustable tilt steering column 
Tinted glass all around ■ Unique 
"memory" seat adjuster that 
returns driver's seat to upright 
position after loading or unloading 
rear seat passengers ■ Quad 
rectangular head lamps • Full- 
length, body side stripes • Two-tone 
paint treatment ■ Body-colored 
quarter window louvers ■ Dual 
electric remote-control, body- 
colored side mirrors ■ Tachometer 

■ Temperature gauge • Oil gauge 

• Ammeter gauge • Resettable trip 
odometer • Inside hood release 

■ Inside deck lid release ■ Day/night 
inside rearview mirror ■ Color-keyed 
loop pile carpeting • Chimes 
instead of buzzer for ignition key 
and seat belts • Dual horns 

• Locking fuel filler door • Power 


front disc brakes 
1 Front suspen¬ 
sion with coil 
springs and 
MacPherson- 
type struts— 
rear suspension 
four-link coil. 

Now, you can spend a lot more for 
a GT, but you still won't get this kind 
of equipment standard. 

35 MPGHWY/26MPG CITY. 

In fact, we don't know where you 
can get more thoroughbred road 
car for your money than at your 
Dodge Dealer. See him about 
buying or leasing a Challenger 
soon. 

'EPA estimates lot standard 
I 6 lure four-cylinder engine, 
live-speed manual nans- 

depending oil your driving 
habits, the condition ot your car 


1979 DODGE CHALLENGER. 
IMPORTED FROM JAPAN. 





• Five-speed, console-mounted 
manual transmission with overdrive 
- Reclining bucket seats with 
adjustable lumbar support • Integral 
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4522 PETE ROSE 4526 JIM RICE 4507 REGGIE JACKSON 4401 JULIUS ERVING 4100 JIMMY CONNORS 4702 MARTY HOGAN 




The totally new "Signature " Poster Series. Each is 
a full 2 leet by 3 feet in size and features live, full 
color action from the cameras of the world's premier 
photographers. Each $3.00. 
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EQUESTRIAN - The US won the team competition ai 
the National Horse Show in Madison Square Garden. 
Ireland was second. 


FACES IINI THE CROWD 



A roundup ol the week 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5 


PRO BASKETBALL It didn't lake John Lucas long to 
make the transition from a World Team Tennis court 
to a basketball court and from Houston to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Acquired as partial compensation for Rick Barry, 
he has averaged 20.9 points and a league-high 11.7 as¬ 
sists and led Golden State to six straight victories. His 
lines! performances last week were against San Anto¬ 
nio (29 points. M assists), and hiv old teammates, the 
Rockets 126 points. 15 assists) Houston, which snapped 
a three-game losing streak with a 110-103 win over 
Phoenix, has nol been as lucky with Barry, who is av¬ 
eraging only 13.3 points a game Led by Julius Erving 
and Doug Collins, who scored a total of 57 and 52 
points, respectively, in two games. Philadelphia also ran 
its victory streak to six and strengthened its position 
atop the Atlantic Division Seattle (page241. which be¬ 
gan this week with a 103-100 loss to San Diego lor its 
first and only defeat of the year, ended second-place 
New Jersey's five-game winning streak 102-81. and 
Washington lost two of four Los Angela beat the Bul¬ 
lets 109-93 and then went on to rout Denver 134-107 
and New York 147-124. giving the Lakers four con¬ 
secutive wins. Portland also seems to have come alive, 
winning twice to extend its streak to four Rookie My- 
chal Thompson w ho has shared center duties with Tom 
Owens in place of Bill Walton, had 20 points and 22 re¬ 
bounds in Ihe Blazers' 119-98 defeat of San Diego, the 
only Pacific Division leant without a winning record. 
Cleveland, which began the season with four straight 
wins, broke a six-gantc losing streak by healing San 
Diego 112-106. and Chicago beat Indiana 97-84 to end 
a nine-game losing streak 

BOWLING—By defeating David Ozio to win the $42,500 
Regional Champions Classic in Rochcslcr. NY .MARK 
ROTH became the first bowler in PBA history to win 
eight tournaments in a single season 

BOXING—BETULIO GONZALES of Venezuela re¬ 
tained his WBA flyweight title in Maracay. Venezuela 
withal 2th-round TKO of Martin Vargas of Chile 

PRO FOOTBALL—Pittsburgh had a close call against 
New Orleans in a matchup between the NFL's leading 
quarterbacks. The Slcelcrs needed a 24-yard touchdown 
pass from Terry Bradshaw to Rocky Bleier—his first TD 
reception in 10 years in the NFL—with 1:51 to go to 
overtake New Orleans 20-14. The Saints' Archie Man¬ 
ning hit on 22 of 32 passes for 344 yards, more than twice 
llte average yardage per game allowed by the Steclers. In 
Denver. Matt Robinson's 75-yard TD pass to Wesley 
Walker capped a rally that brought the Jeis from a 28-7 
deficit to a 31-28 win over the Broncos Fumbles and a 
leaky secondary were fatal to Dallas, which lost to Mi¬ 
ami 23-16 Ipage 261 BobGriesewas l2for I8andGaro 
Yepremian booted three field goals for the Dolphins 
Tim Mazzetti [page 58) booled five Held goals in Atlan¬ 
ta's 15-7 Monday night upset of Los Angeles. The Rams, 
in turn, needed a 27-yard field goal from Frank Corral 
with three seconds to play to beat Tampa Bay 26-23 on 
Sunday. It was Corral's fourth three-pointer of the game 

Buc Quarterback Doug Williams was sidelined with o 
broken jaw in the first quarter. San Francisco lost O J 
Simpson with a shoulder separation during the first quar¬ 
ter of its 21-10 loss to Atlanta, which now has won four 
in a row. Houston held Cleveland to 28 yards rushing 
and sacked Cleveland Quarterback Brian Sipe seven 
times in a 14-10 victory. Jim Zorn passed for two TDs. 
and Sherman Smith rushed for 152 yards as Seattle 
handed Chicago its seventh straight loss, 31 -29. St. Lou¬ 
is fecal the Giants 20-10 for ns second win of the season. 
Jim Hart completed 10 of 15 in the first half to lead Ihe 
Cardinals toa 20-0 lead, and Jim Otis, who scored twice, 
gained 78 yards to become the leading rusher in team 
history with 3.664 yards. 56 more than Johnny Roland 
A Tumbled snap by Green Bay Punier David Beverly led 
to ihe game's only touchdown in Philadelphia's 10-3 up¬ 
set of the Packers. Minnesota moved to within one game 
of the Packers in the NFC Central by upending Detroit 
17-7 as Fran Tarkenton. who lost three caps on his teeth 
and suffered a cul lip in a collision with Dave Purcifory 
was 18 for 27 for 211 yards. Ken Stabler maintained his 
NFL interception lead by throwing three more against 
Kansas City, bul lie rallied the Raiders for two fourth- 
quarter touchdowns as they beat Ihe Chiefs 20-10 and 
tied Denver for first place in Ihe AFC Wot. In other 
games. Horace Ivory gamed 128 yards on 16 carries as 
New England beat Buffalo 14-10. and Lydcll Mitchell 
gained 101 yards on 28 carries—the first lime he has 
gone over 100 this season—and Rolf Bcnirschke kicked 
three field goals lo lead San Diego to a 22-13 win over 
Cincinnati. 


GOLF-WAYNE LEVI and BOB MANN, neither of 
whom had ever won a tournament on the PGA Tour, 
combined for a best ball of 254. 34 under par. to win 
the S200.000 National Team Championship in Lake 
Buena Vista. Fla. by three strokes over the Wadkins 
brothers. Lanny and Bobby. 

HARNESS RACING—SIROTA ANDERSON IS50.4O), 
driven by Norman Dauplaisc. won the S200.000 George 
M Levy Memorial Pace at Roosevelt Raceway by half 
a length over Battling Brad. The 5-year-old gelding was 
timed in 1:58. 

HOCKEY—NHL: Montreal avenged an earlier loss to At¬ 
lanta with a 4-2 victory, ending the Flames' 12-game un¬ 
beaten streak I page 22) It was the third win in a row 
for the Cunadicns. who had begun the week with a 4-1 
loss to Chicago and had gone three games without a vic¬ 
tory The Black Hawks’ win was their first over Mon¬ 
treal in three years The Canadiens also regained first 
place in the Norris Division as Detroit lost twice. 4-1 
lo Montreal and 7-3 to Pittsburgh. The New York Rang¬ 
ers beat Pittsburgh 3-2, Colorado 3-0 and Los Angeles 
7-3 to run its winning streak to six games. Minnesota 
also enjoyed a perfect week, defeating Buffalo 2-1 and 
St. Louis 9-1. 

WHA. Things went from bad to worse for last-place In¬ 
dianapolis. The financially troubled Racers sold three 
key players—17-ycar-old rookie Center Wayne Gretz¬ 
ky. Left Wing Peter Driscoll and Goaltender Ed Mio— 
to Edmonton for a reported S850.000. In their first game 
for their new team. Gretzky and Driscoll had a goal 
apiece to lead the Oilers to a 4-3 win over Winnipeg. 
The highlight of the week for Indianapolis was a 6-6 
tie with league-leader New England. Mark Howe had a 
hat trick and two assists for the Whalers, who lead Que¬ 
bec by one point. The Nordiques. who began the week 
in sixth place, won four straight behind the scoring of 
Real Cloutier, who had a five-point night against Ed¬ 
monton and leads the league with 24 points. 

HORSE RACING—MAC DIARMIDA IS 11.80b ridden 
by Jean Cruguct. defeated Tiller by a head to win the 
S200.000 Washington. D C International at Laurel. The 
3-ycar-old was timed in 2:27 for the I / miles. 

EXCELLER ($2.60). Bill Shoemaker up. won the $150,- 
000 Oak Tree Invitational at Santa Anita by a length 
over Star of Erin II. The 5-vear-old covered the l%- 
mile turf course in 2:24%. 

MOTOR SPORTS — Averaging 124.312 mph in a Chev¬ 
rolet. DONNIE ALLISON won the Dixie 500 in Hamp¬ 
ton. Ga. by one foot over Richard Petty's Chevrolet. 

POWER LIFTING—The L.S. won the leant title at the 
World Powerlifting Championship in Turku. Finland. 
Great Britain was second 

TENNIS—BRITAIN defeated the L.S. 4-3 lo win the 
Wightman Cup in London (page 60). Virginia Wade 
and Sue Barker beat Chris Evert and Pam Shriver 6-0. 
5-7.6—4 in the deciding match. 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED PETE McCULLEY. 46. rookie 
head coach of the 1-8 San Francisco 49ers. Offensive 
Coordinator FRED O'CONNOR. 39. was named in¬ 
terim coach. 

NAMED: Winner of the American League Cy Young 
Award. RON GUIDRY. 28. of the New York Yankees. 
The lefthander got all 28 first-place votes to become 
the fourth unanimous selection in baseball history. His 
25-3 record and I 74 ERA were the best in the majors 
last season. 

RETIRED: BOBBY HULL- 39, left wing for Chicago 
of the NHL 11957-721 and Winnipeg of the WHA (1972- 
78). Three times NHL scoring champion, twice NHL 
and WHA MVP. he is eighth leading scorer in NHL his¬ 
tory. and his 1.012 goals in both leagues are second 
only to Gordie Howe's 1.038. Hull will remain with the 
W innipeg Jets as vice-president and part owner. 

SENTENCED: Track veterinarian MARK GERARD, 
44. of Mutlontown. N.Y.. to one year in jail for en¬ 
tering a ringer in two races at Belmont Park in last 
year's Lebon/Cinzano affair Gerard was also fined 
SI.000 


CREDITS 

*—Tom E Appleby IS. 19—left and right Tony Tom- 
vr center James Diake|3):2i—Tony Tomsic: 26.27— 
George Tiedemann. 28—Hem; Kluetmeier. 3»— Ber- 
na-d Gourier. u—Gerald R Brimacombe; BS—James 
Drake John 0 Hanton so— Steve Powell: ss— 
Dan Levin 88— llustralion by Ed Renfro.91—Ed Dodd 
(') Raj Marphatra (!) 



STU KIRZNER 


Kirzner, a 24-year-old ex¬ 
port coordinator for a 
drug company, defeated 
William Archival of the 
Bronx 21-8. 21-4 lo win 
Ihe open singles division 
of Ihe U.S. Handball As- 
sociation’s National One- 
Wall Championship in 
Brooklyn. 

ROB AUBREY 


In seven games for ihe 
Blackfool Junior High 
eighth-grade learn. Roh 
rushed for 2.200 yards on 
114 carries (a 19.2-yard 
average) and 17 TDs. 
Against Shefly. the S’ 9" 
155-pounder gained 500 
yards, had five intercep¬ 
tions and scored six TDs. 

PARK BARNER 


Barner. a 34-ycar-old 
computer programmer, 
broke the U.S. record for 
the 24-hour run by nearly 
17 miles when he ran 152 
miles. 1,599 yards—a 
9:42 mile pace—in Glass- 
boro. NJ. San Francis¬ 
co’s Don Choi, who held 
the record, was second. 

MATT STREIB 

BlIIMOi. |HD. 

Mall. 14. the No. I junior 
kayaker in the country, 
won nine gold medals, 
one silver and one bronze 
at the North American 
championships, at which 
he was the youngest com¬ 
petitor. Mali also was 
awarded the Kayaker of 
ihe Regalia trophy. 

BETSY RICHMOND 


In successive weeks, Bet¬ 
sy. a 5'. 99-pound. 17- 
year-o/d Harvard fresh¬ 
man and the No. I player 
on the women's tennis 
team, won the Greater 
Boston, ihe Massachu¬ 
setts and the New Eng¬ 
land women's intercolle¬ 
giate championships, 

ERIC DAVIS 


In addition to finishing 
17th in a field of 2.722 
in the Richmond (Va,l 
Newspapers Marathon. 
Erie. II. set a national 
age-group record. His 
lime of 2.48:53 was 3 16 
faster than the mark set 
by David Chun of Hon¬ 
olulu in 1975. 
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THE READERS TAKE ©WEIR 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


HITS VS. RUNS 

Sir: 

I could not believe my eyes when I saw 
the cover of your Oct. 30 issue. The Yankees 
won the World Series, there were big upsets 
in pro football and you chose to feature a mar¬ 
athon! How many people do you think are in¬ 
terested in that kind of stuff? I am disappoint¬ 
ed in you. 

Philip McKeon 
Woodland Hills. Calif. 

Sir: 

I could not have been more pleased with 
your cover on the New York City Marathon, 
and Kenny Moore's chronicle of Bill Rodg¬ 
ers' glorious triumph (All Around the Town). 
Perhaps it's a bit premature, but if you can 
find a more deserving Sportsman of the Year 
than Rodgers. I'll eat my Etonics. 

Bruce G. Hearey 
New York City 

NOMINATIONS 

Sir: 

The competition for Si's 1978 Sportsman 
of the Year award will undoubtedly be in¬ 
tense. Our candidate’s credentials may not 
match those of any other nominees, but his 
spirit and desire are worthy of the admira¬ 
tion of all sports fans. Why not present the 
award to Jim Bouton, the man who captured 
our hearts in 1978? 

Stlart Acler 
Kevin Barry 
David Skinner 
Rochester. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Mario Andretti beat the world.' 

Michael Walls 
Jackson. Mich. 

THE NORTHWESTERN APPROACH 

Sir: 

Jerry Kirshenbaum's article on my favor¬ 
ite college football team, the Northwestern 
Wildcats (Waa-Mu! Waa-Who? Oct. 30). was 
like a drink of water to a thirsty man. After 
reading so many negative stories about the 
'Cats, it was a treat to find one expressing a lit¬ 
tle optimism. The team works hard and de¬ 
serves encouragement and faith. 

Teri Wojcik 
Evanston. III. 

Sir: 

I read your article the day after I watched 
Northwestern play Ohio State. Following the 
game. I embraced my son—a Northwestern 
linebacker—whose eyes were still red from 
tears of pain, fatigue and frustration shed fol¬ 
lowing another gutsy, unrelenting fight-to- 
the-last effort by him and his underdog team¬ 
mates. 


Ohio State Coach Woody Hayes was gen¬ 
erous in his praise of Northwestern's refusal 
to give up. I am amazed that your article 
didn't give more credit to the athletes who 
represent Northwestern. Virtually all of them 
had opportunities to accept athletic scholar¬ 
ships to schools more noted for their football 
prowess. They chose Northwestern because 
they were interested in a good education and 
in playing major college football. They knew 
the path to glory would be a struggle, that 
they would be underdogs, but they would try 
to change that, ft takes far more courage to ac¬ 
cept that role than to drift comfortably to a 
football powerhouse. Week after week this 
team continues to display the kind of char¬ 
acter that makes me proud to be a North¬ 
western fan. 

NorbertR. Berc. 

St. Paul 
Sir: 

As the mother of a trumpet player in the 
marching band. 1 must lake exception to your 
dismissal of the band in one sentence. In¬ 
deed. the band, twirler and cheerleaders pro¬ 
vide the brightest moments in the stadium. 

My husband and I attended the game 
against Minnesota—it was Parents' Week¬ 
end—and the halftime show included a trib¬ 
ute to Northwestern's winning Rose Bowl 
team of 1949. The theme was "Vanishing Tra¬ 
ditions." In any case, the music provided to 
spur the team on is marvelous. As one stu¬ 
dent seated behind us said at the end of the 
show. “Get those football players off the field 
and suit up the band!" 

If Coach Rick Venturi deserves credit for 
taking on a losing cause. John Paynter. di¬ 
rector of Northwestern bands for 28 years, 
should receive a large bouquet for firing up 
the band every week in first-class support of 
that cause. 

Mary Marren 
Chicago 
Sir 

I lived in Evanston at about the time Jerry 
Kirshenbaum was a student at Northwestern. 
Ara Parscgian was a super coach. He maxi¬ 
mized his talent to such a degree that Wildcat 
fans began to believe NU really belonged in 
the Big Ten. Subsequent events have proved 
otherwise. The Northwestern philosophy is 
out of sync with reality. NU should drop com¬ 
petitive athletics or go into a small-college 
conference. The status of Big Ten football has 
never been lower. The Big Eight. Southeast¬ 
ern. Southwest and Pac-10 conferences have 
all surpassed the Big Ten. Schools like North¬ 
western have no business playing football 
powers. Let's save what is left of a beautiful 


Big Ten memory and get with it. before the 
conference Tails into football oblivion. 

John Holmes 
San Jose. Calif. 

Sir: 

Bravo. Northwestern! Leave professional 
football to the NFL and keep college athlet¬ 
ics as a college activity for the benefit of stu¬ 
dents. NU athletes are the real winners in 
the Big Ten. regardless of what it says on the 
scoreboard. 

Jack Baker 
Denton. Texas 

BRUTALITY (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I say a big "Amen'' to Red Blaik's apprais¬ 
al of your series on football brutality (19th 
Hole. Oct. 23). He summed it up best when 
he said. "Football is not a dainty game." 

As a high school sophomore. I can tell you 
only what my coaches teach me—be tough, 
and be alert. We don't punch our opponents 
or spear them when they're down, but we do 
hit hard before they do it to us. We pursue and 
gang tackle and. yes, John Underwood, we hit 
the quarterback, too. If the quarterback is 
someone who can't be hit. then he shouldn't 
be playing. Football is not a game for sissies. 
Thanks. Red. for hitting the nail on the head. 

Rick Hayes 
Clarendon. Texas 
Sir: 

On Oct. 15, when I saw Minnesota Quar¬ 
terback Tommy Kramer's limbs twitching like 
a clean-killed buck's after that legal hit lute 
in the Los Angeles game. I felt genuine nau¬ 
sea at being witness and perhaps silent party 
to such an act, however unintentional, of hu¬ 
man degradation. Those coaches and play¬ 
ers—quarterbacks among them—who insist 
that the passer can't be further protected with¬ 
out changing the game are only another il¬ 
lustration that the world is run by a G-lcvcl 
mentality. What they can t see is that the game 
is going to change whether they like it or not 
In football as in all other endeavors, when 
something doesn't work, something new is 
devised. 

Brad Burkholder 
Harrisonburg. Va. 

AMERICANIZED SOCCER 

Sir: 

The Indiana soccer team has no "secret," 
as you claimed in your article Hot Foot for 
the Hoosiers (Oct. 23). Hoosicr Coach Jerry 
Ycagley and others, through their presence 
on the NCAA rules committee, have allowed 
the repeated substitution of several players 
during a game. What they have done, in ef¬ 
fect. is to invent a new game that is foreign 
continued 



AFTER 280 YEARS OF 
DEALING WITH ROYALTY, 
WE’VE LEARNED A LITTLE 
SOMETHING ABOUT TASTE. 

The shop of BeRRy BRothers & Rudd, Lt^., wine 
merchants,has been a British land¬ 
mark foR nearly three centuries. For 
years, kings, queens, dukes and 

nobles froM all over the world have 
sought advice on the best wines to 
serve with their sumptuous meals. 

On many occasions, Berry BrotheRS & Rudd, L™. 
were asked to suggest a Scotch Whisky of equal Merit. 
Unable to recommend one with wholehearted enthu¬ 
siasm, they created Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. The first 
Scotch ever made by wine experts to please the most 
demANding of palates. 

The result is a Scotch with a delicate bouquet 
and a quality of smoothness whicH is quite siNgular. 

Of course, you don’t have to be of noble birth 
to appreciate Cutty Sark Scots Whisky. All that is re¬ 
quired is noble taste. 



The Tasting Room 
at Berry Bros"& Rudd, L r J?. 
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19TH HOLE continued 

to the rest of the soccer-playing world. 

The idea of soccer is that 11 well-condi¬ 
tioned men—with only a couple of substi¬ 
tutions—play 90 minutes of a game of tac¬ 
tics. By allowing seven substitutions, we 
Americans have invented a game called “90 
miles an hour for 90 minutes” (to quote Coach 
Eddie Firmani of the Cosmos), which allows 
less talented and less capable players to com¬ 
pete because they can run at you for a short 
period and then be replaced by others who 
continue to do the same. T his new game more 
closely resembles lacrosse and ice hockey than 
it does soccer. 

We aren't doing our young men any fa¬ 
vors by teaching them the soccer that we arc 
playing in college, because when they com¬ 
pete with the rest of the world they will find 
out that they are indeed lacking. 

In addition. I beg to differ with St. Louis 
Coach Harry Keough’s statement that no 
team has ever beaten the Billikens three times 
in a row in season play. Clemson defeated 
St. Louis 2-1 in 1975. 3-1 in 1976 and 3-1 
in 1977. all in regular-season play. 

I. M. Ibrahim 
Head Soccer Coach 
Clemson University 
Clemson. S.C. 

DOC PACKS (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I have seldom, if ever, read such a brutal 
story as Horror in a High Country (Oct. 23) 
or one from such a biased viewpoint—that 
of the human hunter. What was the reason 
for publishing such a violent and disturbing 
piece of fiction? Was it to illustrate how pet 
dogs running in a pack can revert to savage¬ 
ry? This is unfortunately true, but the pro¬ 
tagonist is even more savage because he is a 
killer by choice, not by instinct, and thus his 
killing is even more reprehensible than that 
done by the dogs. 

The storyteller's belated and somewhat sus¬ 
pect awareness of the right of the sheep and 
the deer to survive is hard to believe, because 
he mentions shooting docs in spring and kill¬ 
ing other wild animals. But suddenly he is 
the savior of this particular doe. which could 
well have been his victim another time. 

Let the hunting magazines publish such 
macho and one-sided stories glorifying man. 
the hunter and worst predator of all. We ex¬ 
pect a better class of articles—true or fiction¬ 
al—in the pages of SI 

Helen Bickley 
Oakland. Calif. 

Sir: 

I've just read Jack Curtis' story, and now I 
cannot sleep without expressing my feelings. 
Frankly. I was shocked! As I read it. I dread¬ 
ed the outcome, but did not really believe 
that Harry would go through with the killing 
of the dogs. L’p to the last column. I hoped 
for some miraculous solution. 

Here in Vermont, we have similar condi¬ 
tions. Thousands of family farms, no longer 
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operating, have been sold for fabulous sums 
to city people ("down-country out-of-stat- 
ers") who use them for second homes, All of 
them post their lands, yet all have pets run¬ 
ning wild—cats after birds and dogs after 
deer. Not one would ever admit that his pet 
would harm a living thing—at times domes¬ 
tic fowl and sheep as well as wild game. But 
the word gets around. If the offending pets 
are not caught by the game wardens, local 
hunters give the coup degr&ce. 

The worst of it is that the dogs are not to 
blame; they are simply obeying an atavistic 
impulse and having a ball. Their owners are 
the ones who deserve punishment for exhib¬ 
iting callous indifference and a lack of re¬ 
straint. As the owner of a deer-running col- 
lie-shepherd. I know whereof I speak. Wher. 
the game warden first told me that Smoky 
was suspected. I couldn't believe it. But when, 
a week or so later. Smoky trotted across the 
pasture, dead tired and bloody-lipped. I did 
what I had to do. So I agonized with Harry, 
but what else could he do? 

Elmer Bltler 
Chester, Vt. 

Sir: 

As a priest and an attorney. I find the sto¬ 
ry objectionable. Its underlying philosophy is. 
“if you don't like something, or feel frustrat¬ 
ed. take the law into your own hands." 

The common law and its system of money 
damages was instituted to keep the king's 
peace, in other words, as a substitute for fight¬ 
ing. On this, a society based on laws, not 
strength and cunning, came into being. 

The alternative to law. eventually, is mob 
rule, and then anarchy, where might, not 
right, prevails. 

The California statutes provide remedies 
for killed stock or game, but nowhere in the 
story is there any mention that the narrator 
appealed to the authorities or sought relief in 
the courts. This reflects either a lack of re¬ 
search by Jack Curtis, or an espousal of the 
principle that one is justified in taking the law 
into one's own hands. / might add that the 
California statutes also provide penalties for 
killing dogs, as well as other domestic animals. 

(The Rt\ .i Lawrence Irwin Fergi son 
Dallas 

OOPS! 

Sir: 

It was bad enough when you didn't give Se¬ 
attle's Jim Zorn credit for a great day against 
Oakland (For the Record. Oct. 30). but to 
say Oakland lost 27-7 to the Mariners—now. 
thai is news! The Mariners play baseball. Ii 
was the Seahawks who beat the Raiders. 

You had best stay on your toes, or we may 
not invite you to the Super Bowl. 

Ann Baker 
Seattle 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illistraieo. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 











I do. Because my cigarette is Salem. Salem gives 
me more of the flavor I want from a cigarette, plus '/ 
fresh menthol. Isn’t it time you enjoyed Salem? 

Enjoy Salem Flavor. 


KING: 16 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine, 100’$: 19 mg. "tar" 
1.3 mg. nicotine.av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





THE NEW FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE 


If you asked people what benefit 
they’d expect to get from small 
cars, they'd probably all say, 
"Good Gas Mileage!' Well, we 
think that's just fine. 'Cause our 
new little Plymouth Champ 
delivers some pretty astounding 
gas economy. 




IMAGINE A MILEAGE CHAMP 


WITH SO MUCH ROOM. 

If you asked people what they'd 
expect to sacrifice in order to get 
the good gas economy of a small 
car, they'd probably all say, 
"room!’ Well, we've got just one 
word for you folks .., SURPRISE! 
The 79 Plymouth Champ’s got 


room enough for four.,. and 
cargo space, too. It's also got 
a wide hatch for easy loading 
of that cargo. 



TWIN-STICK. 

NOT JUST A NEW TRANSMISSION, 
ANEW INNOVATION. 


Probably the most unique 
feature of the 
new Plymouth 
Champ, is its 
Twin-Stick trans¬ 
mission. With 
the simpleflick 
of a lever, 


you can 
maximize 


economy, or 
get more pows 
when you neec ... 



















PLYMOUTH CHAMP. 



You select the mode to fit your 
driving needs, The result.., 
added acceleration when neces¬ 
sary, and amazing fuel economy. 

FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE DOES MORE 
THAN IMPROVE YOUR DRIVING. 

Front-wheel drive means traction, 
stability and more interior room. 
And a Champ wouldn't be a 
Champ without it. Come see and 


test drive our new Champ. We 
think you’ll be completely con¬ 
vinced that we gave it the 
right name. 


I *EPA estimates for 1.4L engine 
and Twin-Stick transmission. 
Your mileage may vary 
depending on how and where 
you drive, your car's condition 
and its optional equipment. 
California mileage lower. 


HS 

Plymouth 



’’Base sticker price, excluding 
taxes and destination charges. 


THAT’S IMAdNATION.THAT’S PLYMOUTH. 


















How do you get more of the things you want in a re¬ 
ceiver, without putting more than you want into it? 
Simply by choosing one of Technics new receivers. 

All Technics receivers, like the SA-400 shown 
below, are big on power, big on performance, big on 
technology, but not big on price. And that will make 
you big on Technics. 


Stereo 

Receiver 

SA-400 

Mm. RMS Power Per 
Channel into 8 Ohms 
from 20Hz to 20kHz 
45 watts 

Total Harmonic 
Distortion at 
Rated Power (Max ) 
004% 

FM 

Sensitivity 

10.8dBf 

Stereo 

Separation 

(atlkHz) 

45 dB 

SA-300 

35 watts 

0.04% 

10 8dBf 

45 dB 

SA-200 

25 watts 

0.04% 

10 8 dBf 

45 dB 


So will hefty transformers, generous capacitors, 
bridged rectifiers and direct coupling. They're the 
ingredients that give a Technics receiver everything 
from the power to punch out deep bass notes, to the 
reserve power required to float through power-hungry 
musical passages without a trace of audible distortion. 

And in any language that spells dynamic range. 

So does our 3-stage direct-coupled phono equalizer 
section. It gives you a phono S/N ratio of 90 dB at 
10 mV (IHF A) and an overload-resistant phono input 
that will accept virtually any cartridge. So your records 
will sound every bit as good as they should. 

For good FM reception, you'd better have a tuner 
section sensitive enough to pull In even the weakest 
and most distant signals. And that's the kind of sen¬ 
sitivity you get: 10.8 dBf (1,9/zV IHF '58). That’s 
impressive. That's the result of Technics-developed 
flat-group delay filters and a Phase Locked Loop 1C in 
the MPX section. It's also why you get outstanding 
separation, negligible noise and inaudible distortion. 

The Technics SA-200,300 and 400. They're all big 
on performance. They're all small on price. 

Knowing what you want in a receiver 
is one thing. 

Being able to afford it 
is Technics. 
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